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Indulge Moderately. Belvedere Vodka. 40% ALC./VOL (80 proof) 100% Neutral spirits distilled from Oankovvskie Gold Rye. 
Imported by Millennium® Import LLC. Minneapolis. MN U.S.A. ©200/ Millennium® Import LLC. wvvw.belvedere-vodka.com 



















DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN POLAND 
BY POLMOS ZYRARDOW 


IMPORTED BY MILLENNIUM* IMPORT LLC 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA USA 


40% ALC./VOl. (80 PROOF) 750 ml 


LUXURY REBORN 


www.belvedere-vodka.com 
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ZUNE SOCIAL 

4, 8, 30, and 80 GB. Sign up for a 
create your own customized 
go out and find new friends, 
share recommendations, and buy new music. 

zune.net 
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We're glad he likes it because one real dog 
is plenty thank you very much. 



©2008 Citigroup Inc. Citi and Arc Design is a registered service mark of Citigroup Inc. Let’s Get It Done is a service mark of Citigroup Inc. 






Stuffed poodle 


Smitten dog 
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With all the howling Max was doing, my husband Eric and 
I just figured he was lonely. So we used our Citi 



l 




card to buy a new mirror and tried putting it at floor 


level. No dice. We tried changing the dog food. 


ms 


Treats. A new dog bed. 



We even brought in a 


pet therapist, and still Max seemed so sad. Then it dawned 


on us - maybe he just needed a companion. 


Now everyone sleeps better at night. Whatever your story 


is, your Citi card can help you write it. 


What's your story? 



crtT 

let’s get it done” 


citicards.com 























*Real-time traffic monitoring available only in select markets. First 90 days of service included. Real-time traffic requires monthly premium 
XM NavTraffic™ subscription. ©2007 Acura. Acura, RDX and i-VTEC are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. Zagat® Restaurant Ratings and Reviews. 



VARIABLE FLOW TURBO. INSTANT RESPONSE FOR 
THE INSTANT-MESSAGING CROWD. 


The Acura RDX. Everything about it delivers instant gratification, its i-VTEC® 
engine features a turbocharger so advanced it greatly minimizes lag. While 
innovative luxuries like its available voice-activated navigation with real-time 
traffic* and Zagat® restaurant reviews deliver information the way you'd expect. 
On demand. See it at acura.com or call T800-To-Acura. Advancing acceleration. 


® 

ACURA 


ADVANCE. 














Intel Inside 

When the Berlin Wall fell, the 
East German secret police tried to 
destroy the records of its ruthless¬ 
ness. Now a team of digital sleuths 
is reassembling that dark legacy. 

BY ANDREW CURRY 


photograph by Daniel Stier 



100 Why Things Suck 

Nothing works the way it should. Airplanes are delayed. Backs 
ache. Batteries die. Whiteboards don't erase. Our 18-page report 
on the most annoying problems of everyday life. 


ns Weapon of Mass Disruption 

The untold story of the making of the iPhone—and how Apple 
transformed the wireless industry forever. 

BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 

132 The Secret Life of a Blog Post 

From servers to spiders to spammers to suits—and the world. 
BY FRANK ROSE 

134 Like Minds 

Chris McKinstry and Push Singh were pioneers in the field of 
artificial intelligence. Now they're both dead. What happened? 

BY DAVID KUSHNER 
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The Last Great 
Landgrab 86 

Where does America end? 

In the age of high tech undersea 
mapping, redefining long-settled 
borders is a $1 trillion question. 

BY GEOFFREY GAGNON 

Griefer Madness 90 

Storms of flying phalluses, muti¬ 
lated Furries, ruined $10,000 battle¬ 
ships—it's all the work of griefers, 
the sociopaths of virtual worlds. 
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BY JULIAN DIBBELL 


Contributors m 

This month's writers and artists. 

Rants 17 

Reader rants and raves. 


Start 23 

essay How email inspires real- 
life contact, politics The Net 
has a candidate. Too bad 
it's Ron Paul, stop-motion The 
evolution of high-speed photo¬ 
graphy. how to Brew ginger 
beer. 10 best Extinct animals. 


Posts 55 

fashion Hip couture monitors 
your vital signs, terrorism Quiet 
on the set! Cue the dirty bomb! 
Action! opportunities The 

blog-whore diaries. 


Play 6i 

print Hack your own happiness. 
fetish Sony's videocam never 
forgets a face, test Triple axel-llent 
ice skates, scott brown How 
Facebook exposed us as freaks. 


Found 156 

Artifacts from the future. 


cover Photographed for wired 
by Art Streiber. Hair & makeup: 
Adrienne Herbert/Celestine Agency; 
wardrobe: Blair Levin/Timothy 
Priano; prop: Matt Leum 
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Polished stainless steel 39 mm case. 
Self-winding mechanical movement, 
Cartier calibre 049 (21 jewels, 28,800 
vibrations per hour). Water-resistant 
to 100 meters. Scratchproof sapphire 
crystal. Featuring a Cartier patented 



interchangeable bracelet system with 
titanium inserts for quick change 
from bracelet to strap. 


1-800-cartier - www.cartier.com 


©2007 Cartier 





Public Service Advertisement 


There's more to dance 
than meets the eye. 



National Dance Institute 
proves this every day. 

For over 30 years, the not-for-profit 
National Dance Institute (NDI), 

founded by New York City Ballet 
star Jacques d'Amboise, has 
transformed the lives of close to 
2 million public school children 
through award-winning arts and 
learning programs. 

Boys and girls discover the arts 
through dance, develop standards 
of excellence, a pride of 
achievement and a curiosity about 
the world that supports their 
success in school and in life. 


NDI inspires and transforms. 

Find out how you can participate. 
Call or visit us online at 

www.nationaldance.org. 


national dance ^institute 


e^ffn: 


...inspiring children through the arts® 
594 Broadway, Room 805 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 226-0083 


A copy of our financial report may be obtained from 
National Dance Institute or the Office of the 
New York State Attorney General, Department of Law, 
Charities Bureau, 120 Broadway, New York, NY 10271. 
Photo by Eduardo Patino. ©2007 National Dance Institute. 
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a breakthrough 
for men. 
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Contributors 

Traffic, spam filters, Evite—“we love to kvetch about this stuff,” says senior edi¬ 
tor Joanna Pearlstein. “Why can’t things work properly?” This month, our 
package on why things suck attempts to answer that question (page 100). Pearl¬ 
stein, a cocreator of the project, also edits wired’s Infoporn, Atlas, and Playlist 
pages. She’s been surprised by the reasons behind the fallibility of everyday 
things: “It turns out traffic is caused by building too many roads. Who knew?” 



Fred 

Vogelstein 

"We think Steve Jobs 
waves his hand and 
these wonderful giz¬ 
mos appear—and I 
think he likes it that 
way," says contributing 
editor Vogelstein, 
who tells the inside 
story of the iPhone 
on page 118. "Truth is, 
the iPhone was the 
hardest project Apple 
ever attempted." 
That's because, as he 
writes, creating the 
iPhone meant more 
than just designing a 
beautiful toy. It meant 
reinventing the entire 
wireless industry. 
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Martin 

Woodtli 

It's easy to say that 
things suck, but to fig¬ 
ure out why, you have 
to dig deep into the 
mundanities of medi¬ 
ocrity. For our cover 
package, graphic art¬ 
ist Woodtli produced 
dozens of illustrations 
that illuminate the vex¬ 
ations of modern life, 
like the inefficiency of 
airport terminals (page 
104) and the crimped 
edges of clamshell 
packaging (page 108). 
"The challenge," he 
says, "was to make the 
illustrations technical 
but still ironic and fun." 



Andrew 

Curry 

After the Berlin Wall fell, 
East Germany's Stasi 
secret police fed mil¬ 
lions of documents into 
giant paper shredders. 
When the machines 
broke down, they ripped 
up files by hand. Now 
researchers are digitally 
reconstructing those 
hand-torn records 
(page 126). "Many East 
Germans look at the 
communist era with a 
misplaced nostalgia," 
Berlin-based writer 
Curry says. "Reminding 
them what was actually 
going on could temper 
those feelings." 





Julian 

Dibbell 

Dibbell, author of 
Play Money: Or, How 
I Quit My Day Job 
and Made Millions 
Trading Virtual Loot, 
spent sometime 
hanging out with a 
group of thugs bent 
on causing trouble in 
Second Life and 
other online worlds 
(page 90). As he sees 
it, halting these hooli¬ 
gans may be a Hercu¬ 
lean task. "Griefers 
thrive on our inability 
to know how seriously 
to take the Internet," 
he says. "Good luck 
getting rid of them." 
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Go Online 
for Even 
More Wired 


What Sucks 
Most of All 

If our cover package has 
you riled up about things 
that don't work as they 
should, channel that rage 
and nominate your own 
annoyances at wired 
.com/extras. 



A.I. Tragedies 

Before they died, artificial 
intelligence researchers 
Chris McKinstry and 
Pushpinder Singh believed 
the Internet community 
could be harnessed to 
create a man-made con¬ 
sciousness. See excerpts 
from their newsgroup 
and forum conversations, 
plus samples of their work 
at wired.com/extras. 



I Galleries 

Star Trek’s best monsters, 
the saddest office cubicles, 
curious canned goods: 
Classic wired photo gal¬ 
leries are on view now at 
wired, com/multimedia. 

WIRED How-To Wiki 

In the wired How-To 
Wiki, we show you how to 
explain DRM to your dad, 
dress like a geek, and make 
your own Vegemite. Learn, 
create, edit, and collabo¬ 
rate at howto.wired.com. 
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imagine a company that combines leadership and 
innovation now combining HD DVD and Blu-ray 

The Samsung BD-UP5000 gives you the best of both HD worlds by bridging 
Blu-ray and HD DVD capabilities together in one player. Samsung’s Duo HD Player 
offers Blu-ray and HD DVD playback at an incredible Full HD 1080p resolution, 
which delivers up to six times the picture quality of standard definition DVDs. 
A company that knows separating oneself from the rest sometimes means 
bringing two separate things together. With Samsung, it’s not that hard to imagine. 
For more information visit samsung.com/us/duo 






























































It's a new day. It's a new office. 
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re: Sound, Fury 

we had to sound the irony alarm when we got your emails accusing us of 
being Luddite flat-earthers and perpetrators of mythologies. (Who? Us?) But accuse 
us you did, just because our piece on Universal Music's Doug Morris mentioned, almost 
in passing, that vinyl had better audio fidelity than CDs. We didn't mean to open old 
wounds. Your careful exegeses of signal-to-noise ratios and the Nyquist-Shannon sam¬ 
pling theorem were in no way compromised by their vitriol, profanity, or Mountain Dew 
stains. We were so impressed, in fact, that we won't go into some of the information 
that disproves your point—on reproduction at high frequencies, loudness versus fidel¬ 
ity, and the dynamic range of the human ear. We'll just mumble a little prayer of thanks 
for our smart, passionate readers, crank up our MP3 players, and get back to work. 



23andMashup 

I enjoyed the article about 
personal genomics com¬ 
pany 23andMe (“Your DNA 
Decoded/' issue 15.12). I was 
especially interested in the 
visionary and somewhat 
whimsical idea of connecting 
social networking with under¬ 
standing one's genome. We can 
take this idea a step further 
and combine it with another 
phenomenon—the rise of 
easy-to-make consumer mash- 
ups. People could use Web ser¬ 
vices to share their genomic 
information in meaningful 
ways. For instance, friends on 
a social networking site might 
look beyond external char¬ 
acteristics like hair and eye 
color and instead search for 
sequence variants they have 
in common. Alternatively, you 
could mash up genomic pro¬ 
files with marathon times and 
highlight common character¬ 
istics of fast runners. However, 
people will only share genomic 
information if it's done in a 
way that doesn't reveal too 
much about themselves: To 
be viable, genomic mashups 
should be interesting, but 
not too specific about future 
health implications. 

Mark Gerstein 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


At what 
point is one 
obligated 
to disclose 
certain 
genetic 
information? 
On the first 
date? On 
the wedding 
night? 

Robert J. Heilman 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


DNA on the DL 

Will 23andMe turn down the 
inevitable millions if not bil¬ 
lions of dollars from insurance 
companies looking to jack up 
premiums because of genetic 
predisposition markers (“Your 
DNA Decoded'')? Consider this 
quote from their online Policy 
Forum and decide: “We believe 
the potential benefits of 
sharing genetic information 
outweigh the privacy risks." 
I'll keep my genetic profile pri¬ 
vate, thank you very much. 

Mark Warner 

PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN 


Genes vs. Germs 

I wonder how this genetic 
gold rush affects research into 
infectious agents ('Tour DNA 
Decoded"). We now know that 
whatever genetic predispo¬ 
sition to stomach ulcers may 
exist, Helicobactor pylori 
accounts for many cases. And 
it's becoming clear that bac¬ 
terial infections play a role in 
arteriosclerosis and infarc¬ 
tions. With the focus on genet¬ 
ics, how much research will be 
done on infectious diseases? 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com by 

arpad 

Don't Blame 
the Geeks 

It wasn't the geeks who failed 
in Iraq; their equipment per¬ 
formed largely as adver¬ 
tised (“What Went Wrong," 
issue 15.12). The trouble has 
been caused by wonks who 
asked geeks to develop answers 
to irrelevant questions. 

The machinery we sent to 
Iraq was designed to win a war, 
not build the relationships 
desperately needed to forge a 
peace. For that, you need peo¬ 
ple to talk to Iraqi citizens, 
earn their trust, and turn them 
against the terrorists. 

P. F. Bruns 

SEFFNER, FLORIDA 



Don't Blame 
the Network 

While “What Went Wrong" 
contained interesting infor¬ 
mation, I disagree with the 
author's implication that we 
have to choose between a 
network-centric environment 
and one that focuses on social 
networking—interacting with 
Iraqis directly. These two can 
work in concert. The basic goal 
of a network-centric approach, 
increased information and 
communication where it is 
needed most, seems like a good 
thing regardless of how many 
troops there are, whether 
they are focused on killing or 
nation-building. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com by 

Mayra 
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SOME SAY THEY ARE THE WINDOWS 
INTO A PERSON'S SOUL. Lay your eyes on 
the new Accord. Every new curve is pleasing 
to the eye. Every inset feature, gem-like. 

But good looks don't explain everything. 
Like the way admiration shifts into attraction. 
And how attraction to a car creates the kind 
of connection that so many understand as, 


simply, Accord. If you find yourself wondering 
what draws you to the car, it's all in the design. 
Created for life beyond the road-from the 
point of view of people, not just drivers-the 
new Accord appeals to multiple senses. 

The headlights are eagle-like, upswept 
for a more aerodynamic, elongated body. 
Wrapping around the front of the car, they 



honda.COm 1 _ 800“33 _ Honda EX-LV-6 6MT model shown. ©2007 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 








initiate a line that streaks down the side of 
the body. At rest, the car becomes a picture 
of kinetic potential, the desire to take off. 

It's the most powerful Accord ever, and 
simultaneously achieves an ultra-low-emission 
rating. At the same time, the new ACE™ body 
structure enhances impact safety. And, peace 


of mind is reinforced with six airbags. 

The result is power on a silent road. You 
glide. Consideration, innovation, evolution, 
harmony. It's called the Accord. Thoughtfully 
engineered by the kind of dreams that live 
well beyond the road. Those dreams that are 
only imaginable, by people themselves. 

BEYOND THE ROAD 


THE ALL-NEW ACCORD FROM HONDA 
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Back to the Futurami 


What made 
Futurama 
different and 
strange was 
that it was 
so full of the 
nerd side 
of pop culture 
that it was 
somewhat 
hostile 
to outsiders. 

Jon May 

Excerpted from 
CrazyMonk.org 



I Speak Robot 

In “Back to the Futurama” 
(issue 15.12), you say the show 
“never generated universally 
known catchphrases.” What 
the hell is that about? I invite 
someone to “bite my shiny 
metal ass” on a regular basis! 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by baberuthless 

Take Out the Garbage 

Great article on Doug Morris 
and the decline of the music 
industry's business model 
(“The Angry Mogul,” issue 
15.12). It is interesting to hear 
him pretend to protect musi¬ 
cians: The only thing he's pro¬ 
tecting is the garbage that has 
been shoved down our throats 
for the last couple of decades. 
That stuff has got to go: Some¬ 
day I will be proud to say I was 
part of the generation of down- 
loaders who changed all that. 
Ryland M. Bacorn 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Automated for the People 

Crops like corn, wheat, and soybeans, which are full of carbo¬ 
hydrates, are cheap likely because of massive automation on 
farms (“Getting a Grip,” issue 15.12). Fruits and vegetables, 
on the other hand, are more delicate and currently have to be 
processed by humans, making them more expensive. So if 
we want to help lower-income people to eat healthily, we have 
to find a way to automate orchards and vegetable fields to 
bring costs and prices down. 

The cognitive and manipulative abilities of the robots being 
developed at Stanford, University of Massachusetts, and Uni¬ 
versity of Genoa are a good start toward machines that can pick 
lettuce or peaches and deliver something more valuable than 
mush, but that's just a tiny start. 

Darpa is well on its way to designs for machines that can navi¬ 
gate themselves through the desert and even the city, because of 
X Prize-style contests that offer cash to offset some of the costs 
of research and development. Is anybody interested in sponsor¬ 
ing a contest for machines that can pick lettuce or strawberries? 
Maybe we can get an automated vegetable picker by the time 
we get an automated tank convoy. 

Charles Flynn 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 


undo In lllumina's "decoding bay," DNA chips are prepared for genotyping; 
customer DNA is not analyzed there ("Your DNA Decoded," issue 15.12). rants 
Letters should include writer's name, address, and daytime phone number and be 
sent to rants(dwired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published or 
used in any medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 


My Slice of Moon Pie 

It doesn't matter who gets to 
the moon first (Start, “Slicing 
Up the Moon,” issue 15.12). 

I own my two acres. Bought 
them fair and square online 
from Lunar Registry. Got a cer¬ 
tificate and everything. So if 
Russia or the ESA wants to 
land on my acres, they'll have 
to ask my permission. (I have 
a new number, though, so I 
hope they'll be able to find me.) 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by thesraid 

Return to Sender 

See page 152 for contest rules. 



Microwave Safe 

BY FACE COLLECTIVE 
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FOR AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEWELER CALL 1-800-367-6539. ROLEX f OYSTER PERPETUAL AND COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA ARE TRADEMARKS. 

NEW YORK 


9 MONTHS. 14 RACES. 185 MPH. 

THE ENGINES AREN’T JUST SCREAMING, THEY’RE 

HOWLING FOR MERCY. 


The Rolex Sports Car Series, presented by Crown Royal Cask No. 16, is the ultimate 
challenge for two classes of sports cars. Daytona Prototype and Grand Touring 
divisions compete head-to-head on racetracks across North America. And with such 
a grueling schedule, cars won't just be racing for the finish line. They'll be begging for it. 

THE ROLEX SPORTS CAR SERIES - JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 2008. 


ROLEX.COM 


OYSTER PERPETUAL COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA 
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You’ve Got Mail 

Technology was supposed to obliterate distance. Not even close! 



AS A COLUMNIST (WHICH 

is fancy for “journalist 
in jammies”), I ought to 
personify the conven¬ 
tional wisdom that dis¬ 
tance is dead: All I need 
to get my work done is 
a place to perch and a 
Wi-Fi signal. But if that's 
true, why do I still live 
in London, the second- 
most expensive city in 
the world? 

If distance really 
didn’t matter, rents 
in places like London, 
New York, Bangalore, 
and Shanghai would be 
converging with those 
in Hitchcock County, 
Nebraska (population 
2,926 and falling). Yet, 
as far as we can tell 
through the noise of the 
real estate bust, they 
aren’t. Wharton real 
estate professor Joseph 
Gyourko talks instead 
of “superstar cities,” 
which have become 
the equivalent of luxury 
goods—highly coveted 
and ultra-expensive. 

If geography has died, 
nobody bothered to tell 
Hitchcock County. 

Maybe it’s because 
society hasn’t whole¬ 
heartedly accepted 
the idea of working 
remotely. Or perhaps 
communications tech¬ 
nology just isn’t all it’s 
hyped up to be. After all, 
the journalists and con¬ 
sultants who tell us that 
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location is insignificant are biased. Like 
me, they're the people whose lives have 
been most transformed by the Internet 
and cell phones. 

But I think the truth is more profound than 
either of those glib explanations: Technol¬ 
ogy makes it more fun and more profitable to 
live and work close to the people who matter 
most to your life and work. Harvard econo¬ 
mist Ed Glaeser, an expert on city economies, 
argues that communications technology and 
face-to-face interactions are complements 
like salt and pepper, rather than substitutes 
like butter and margarine. Paradoxically, 


your cell phone, email, and Facebook net¬ 
works are making it more attractive to meet 
people in the flesh. 

The most obvious example is online dating. 
With sites like BBW (Big Beautiful Women) 
Datefinder and Senior People Meet, it's a lot 
easier to find like-minded flames. But that's 
not much use unless you live within driving 
range of your 98 percent-compatible love 
connection. The kind of contact that follows 
online winking is far from virtual. 

It follows that matchmaking is most effec¬ 
tive in densely populated areas, where there 
are plenty of fish but an awfully big sea. If 
you live in Los Angeles, online dating is the 
killer app. If you live in a small town, you've 
likely already met all your potential mates 
at church or a bar. 


Of course, the rest of life isn't like court¬ 
ing. Or is it? In big cities, our communica¬ 
tion tools are especially helpful because 
they keep us from getting lost in the crowd 
(which is not something you worry about in 
a one-street town). There are even services 
that tell you where your friends are by locat¬ 
ing their cell signals. 

New technologies can strengthen ties 
within your business, too. A 2007 study by 
economists Neil Gandal, Charles King, and 
Marshall Van Alstyne looked at the networks 
formed by 125,000 email messages from the 
staff of an executive-recruiting firm. It found 


that email's real value isn't in communicating 
with Kuala Lumpur but with Betsy in the next 
cubicle. The most productive workers have 
the densest in company email web. 

This shouldn't surprise us. Email makes it 
quicker and easier to reach your colleagues— 
you don't have to interrupt them, and mes¬ 
sages are easy to process. But email doesn't 
stop you from wanting facetime, too. Just the 
opposite: By enabling us to maintain produc¬ 
tive business relationships with more peo¬ 
ple, it encourages more face-to-face contact. 
Have you noticed business travel dying out? 
Neither have I. Air travel is at record highs. 

One day, perhaps, virtual communication 
will become so good we'll no longer feel the 
need to shake hands with a new collaborator 
or brainstorm in the same room. But for now. 


the world seems to be changing in a way that 
actually demands more meetings. Business 
is more innovative, and its processes more 
complex. That demands tacit knowledge, col¬ 
laboration, and trust—all things that seem 
to follow best from person-to-person meet¬ 
ings. “Ideas are more important than ever," 
Glaeser says, “and the most important ideas 
are communicated face-to-face." 

Which explains why the highest-tech 
industries are the most dependent on geog¬ 
raphy. In a study published in the American 
Economic Review, researchers examined 
4,000 US-based commercial innovations 
and found that more than half came from just 
three areas: California, New York/New Jer¬ 
sey, and Massachusetts. Almost half of all US 
pharmaceutical innovations were invented 
in New Jersey, a state with less than 3 per¬ 
cent of the nation's population. 

In theory, technology should allow new- 
economy firms to prosper as easily in 
Nebraska as in Silicon Valley. But far from 
killing distance, it has made proximity mat¬ 
ter more than ever. 

As for me, I've been finishing off this essay 
between a coffee date with my wife and some 
essential chitchat with my publishers at 
a central London restaurant. This old city 
isn't cheap, and it isn't easy. But with my 
cell phone and laptop to back me up, I can't 
afford to live anywhere else. 
////////////////m 

tim harford (undercovereconomist 
@gmail.com) is the author of The Logic 
of Life: The Rational Economics of an 
Irrational World. 


Communications technology and face-to-face 
interactions are complements like salt and pepper, 
rather than substitutes like butter and margarine. 



Most Dangerous 

Object in the This is the infernal 

Office This Month* machine that kil,ed 
U1TICB I ms monin. poor Maude Flanders 

Twister 325 on The Simpsons. 

It also destroyed a 

hallway light in the wired office and the left buttock 
of one of our gadget guys. Like its smaller, paintball- 
projecting cousin, the Twister 325 Air Cannon 
generates thrust from compressed carbon dioxide. 
(Screw those canisters on tight when you reload, 
kids!) But unlike paintball guns, an air cannon will 
shoot just about anything you can fit in the barrel. 
Shrink-wrapped T-shirts are only the beginning! 
Step 1: Choose your projectile (we like snowballs, 
cash, or kittens). Step 2: Climb onto your roof. 

Step 3: Say hello to my little friend! -eva kokopeli 
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Directly 
connects to your 
digital camera. 


Auto-Image Fix 
automatically 
adjusts the image 
for beautiful photos. 


□ □□ 

Connects easily 
to your network. 


FINALLY, A LOW-MAINTENANCE 

Canon PIXMA Printers. Beautifully designed outside and in. 


Canon 


PIXM 


PIXMA MX700 


Canon 

imagcANYWARE 


©2008 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Canon and PIXMA are registered trademarks of Canon Inc. in the United States and may be registered trademarks 


or trademarks in other countries. IMAGEANYWARE is a trademark of Canon. 
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■ HIGH FRUCTOSE 
CORN SYRUP 

This ingredient is every¬ 
where, even in so-called 
health foods. In 2006, 
Americans consumed 
58 pounds of this sweet¬ 
ener per capita, up nearly 
50 pounds in 30 years. 

■ GLYCERIN 

The bar's chewy texture 
is due in part to this sugar 
alcohol, which moonlights 
as a food moisturizer. 

■ MALTITOL SYRUP 
Another sugar alcohol and 
probable sweetener, but 
one that the body absorbs 
super slowly. Besides gas 
and bloating, maltitol can 
produce a laxative effect 
so powerful that Australia 
and New Zealand require 
a warning label on foods 
that contain it. 

■ OAT FIBER 

Oat fiber helps lower cho¬ 
lesterol by fermenting into 
the short-chain fatty acid 
butyrate, which can limit 
the release of lipids from 
the small intestine. 


Sweetened 
With Laxatives 


■ WHEY PROTEIN 
ISOLATE 

Globular proteins left 
over from cheese making, 
minus the fats and sugars. 
The main protein, beta- 
lactoglobulin, is an especially 
good source of amino acids 
for building other proteins. 

■ CALCIUM CASEINATE 
Legend had it that casein 
can worsen autism due 
to the protein's alleged 
opiate-like effects on the 
brain. But a 2006 study 
showed no significant 
connection. So don't 
blame PowerBar for your 
Asperger's, nerdlinger. 


■ SOY PROTEIN ISOLATE 

High intake of soy protein 
has been linked to lower 
rates of coronary heart 
disease. But manly men 
seeking to sculpt their 
musculature may not 
like the fact that it's rich 
in phytoestrogens (girlie 
hormones). Cooties! 

■ CHOCOLATEY COATING 

Why the y? Anything sold 
as "chocolate" can contain 
only one type of added 
fat—cocoa butter. Power- 
Bars use fractionated 
palm kernel oil instead, 
which is about as healthy 
as Elmer's Glue-All. 


■ CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

This supposed perfor¬ 
mance enhancer (which 
is essentially powdered 
bone) is also used to polish 
teeth and build hard-tissue 
prosthetics. 

■ COPPER GLUCONATE 

In theory, a copper defi¬ 
ciency can lead to anemia 
and neurological disorders 
(though such problems 
are usually found only in 
people who have been 
kept alive via intravenous 
feeding or in babies fed 
nothing but cow's milk). So 
copper gluconate sounds 
healthy. Too bad a 1985 
study showed zero effects 
from adding it to the diet. 

■ PANTOTHENIC 


ACID (CALCIUM 
PANTOTHENATE) 

Better known as vitamin 
B5, pantothenic acid is 
necessary for the digestion 
of sugars, proteins, and 
fats. Handily, it's found 
widely in foods—plants, 
animals, and all PowerBar 
Protein Pluses. 


■ VITAMIN B6 

B6 is essential for the 
synthesis of neuro¬ 
transmitters like epineph¬ 
rine, norepinephrine, 
dopamine, and serotonin. 
But don't binge, new 
moms: Too much can stop 
lactation. -Patrick di justo 
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★★★★★ 

5-STAR 


RATING 


FRONT- AND SIDE-IMPACT 

CRASH SAFETY 


The New Nissan Altima 


Ranked #1 by owners in satisfaction with fuel efficiency and performance: 

With 26 mpg,** 270 hp* an Intelligent Key, available Bluetooth 1 Hands-Free Phone System 11 and 
touch-screen navigation* with available real-time traffic updates,** Nissan Altima is the “Most 
Appealing Midsize Car” according to J.D. Power and Associates’ latest APEAL study. 5 It’s no wonder 
Altima owners everywhere speak so highly of their cars. For more, visit NissanUSA.com. 



SHIFT, pride 


*'£2007 AutoPacific, Inc. Vehicle Satisfaction Award for Premium Midsize Cars. **EPA-estimated 19 mpg city/26 mpg hwy for Altima Sedan V6 w/CVT. Actual mileage may vary. 'Available feature. '’Requires 
Bluetooth' -compatible cellular phone. ‘Available feature. Never program while driving. GPS mapping may not be detailed in all areas or reflect current road regulations. ”XM NavTraffic is a registered trademark 
of XM Satellite Radio Inc. Required subscription sold separately after three trial months. Available in select markets. '’Nissan Altima Sedan received the highest numerical score among midsize cars in the 
proprietary J.D. Power and Associates 2007 Automotive Performance, Execution and Layout Study. SM Study based responses from 91,335 new-vehicle owners, measuring 250 models, and measures opinions 
of consumers after 90 days of ownership. Proprietary study results are based on experiences and perceptions of consumers surveyed in February-May 2007. Your experiences may vary. Visit jdpower.com. 
Government star ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration's (NHTSA’s) New Car Assessment Program (www.safercar.gov). Model tested with standard side air bags. Nissan, 
the Nissan Brand Symbol, “SHIFT_" tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive, c 2007 Nissan North America, Inc. 
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Digg the Vote 

One presidential hopeful has mastered the art of online 
campaigning. Too bad it's Ron Paul. 


ver had one of those music-snob friends? 
You know, the kind who only likes bands that 
nobody’s ever heard of? Well, that’s what I’m 
like with presidential candidates. I’m a sucker 
for hopeless outsiders. I swooned for Bill Brad¬ 
ley when he went up against A1 Gore. I voted for 
Ralph Nader before it was cool (1996)—but not 
when it was (2000). Paul Tsongas’ Kermit-like 
voice positively set my heart aflutter. So when I 
heard that maverick congressmember Ron Paul 
was entering the fray, I got a little excited. And I 
wasn’t alone. The Texas Republican has become 
the Web’s favorite dark horse, harnessing the 
power of the Internet to turn his long-shot candidacy into a power¬ 
ful rallying cry for disaffected Netizens. 

Pick any Web 2.0 phenomenon and you’ll find Paul’s supporters 
exploiting it. Digg? In just two months, a user-generated campaign 
video picked up more than 16,000 diggs, making it the sixth-most 
popular video of 2007. Flickr? A group photo pool offers a profu¬ 
sion of grassroots agitprop. (My favorite: a Star Mfars-inspired logo 
declaring Paul “A New Hope.”) Facebook? 5,589 fans and counting, 
baby. For 24/7 Ron Paul, junkies can sign up for his Twitter feed or 
check out the campaign lifecast on Justin.tv. There are 10 Ron Paul 
Meetup groups within 20 miles of San Francisco alone; the big¬ 
gest hosts near-daily events for its 432 members. (Sorry I missed 
the Irving Street Starbucks gathering, dudes.) The candidate has 
proven such a draw that pageview-starved webmasters publish 
lolRons—Paul-themed lolcats—as a cheap and easy way to boost 
their traffic. Paul’s people are so Web-sawy they’ve even achieved 
the impossible: a MySpace page that doesn’t induce seizures. 



All that buzz might be easy 
to dismiss but for the fact that 
Paul—unlike most other Web 
2.0 phenoms—has managed to 
convert eyeballs into dollars. On 
Guy Fawkes Day, he set a record 
for one-day fundraising by a 
Republican, pulling in $4.2 mil¬ 
lion in online contributions. He 
outdid himself just six weeks 
later, tapping the Internet for 
more than $6 million in a single 
day. Hey, if the presidential run 
doesn’t work out, maybe Paul 
could join A1 Gore with the VCs 
on Sand Hill Road. 

So the guy is wired. There’s 
just one problem with the Ron 
Paul story: Ron Paul. Sure, he 
seems like a decent guy, forth¬ 
right and honest. Unfortunately, 
his paleo-libertarian policies 
make Ayn Rand look like Mother 
Teresa. I like the gold standard 
as much as the next guy, but I’m 
not sure we’re ready to overturn 
three decades of reasonably suc¬ 
cessful economic policy in order 
to reinstate it. I don’t agree that 
the minimum wage should be 
abolished. (Ever work in retail, 
Ron?) And while I like Paul’s 
stance on Iraq (let’s get the hell 
out), I’m not thrilled with his 
position on the United Nations 
(let’s get the hell out). 

The Ron Paul candidacy is a lot 
like the first wave of Facebook 
apps: thrilling as a notion, disap¬ 
pointing as content. If this were 
a meta-election—an election on 
how to run an election—I’d hap¬ 
pily throw my digg behind Paul. 
Unfortunately, it’s an election 
about how to run a country. So, 
much as I’m drawn to long shots, 
I’m afraid I’ll have to sit out the 
Paulapalooza. Kucinich, if you’re 
still around when this piece runs, 
call me. I’m available. 
///////////^ 

jason tanz (jptanz@gmail 
.com) isasenior editor at wired. 



Jargon 

Watch 


A(MBiAR 

n. A byproduct of synfuel 
production resulting 
from heating biomass in 
an oxygen-free environ¬ 
ment. Agrichar retains 
much of the carbon nor¬ 
mally released as C0 2 
during combustion, so 
it represents a decrease 
in C0 2 emissions and an 
increase in the yield of 
crops fertilized with it. 

PASSIVE 

§BESITY 

n. Flabbiness caused 
by physical inactivity 
rather than caloric 
excess. Recent studies 
blame much of the obe¬ 
sity epidemic on the 
increasing amount of 
time people spend 
seated—at desks, in 
cars, and on couches. 
Corpulence, the theory 
goes, is the fault of 
modern lifestyles, not 
individual behavior. 

$ 

iBncking 

n. What it's called when 
Apple's 1.1.1 system up 
date detects third-party 
software and disables 
an iPhone. By rendering 
the product useless, 
Apple punishes disloyal 
customers—and protects 
itself from the threat 
that they'll ever be Apple 
customers again. 



n. Involuntary product 
endorsement on Face- 
book by users whose 
online purchases are 
automatically broad¬ 
cast to friends. The 
social networking site 
created its service. 
Beacon, as an alterna¬ 
tive to mass market¬ 
ing, but it caused mass 
revolt by users wary 
of privacy invasion. 
—Jonathon Keats 
(jargon(dwired.com) 
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Hitachi I true stories 


© hitachi.com/truestories 


so precise that it devastates tumors, but 


Imagine a radiation treatment 
leaves healthy tissue unharmed. It’s called proton beam therapy, and it’s 
one of the many technologies developed by Hitachi. Watch how the doctors 
at Houston’s renowned M.D. Anderson Cancer Center are using proton 
beam therapy to help keep a Baton Rouge pilot in the cockpit, and his 
cancer on the ground. 


We have patients who get 
treated in the morning and 
play golf in the afternoon.” 

Dr. James D. Cox 

M.D. Anderson Cancer Center 


I 

(►) Watch the documentary film series at hitachi.com/truestories 
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The Emperor of Blogdom 


When wired profiled Gawker Media founder Nick Denton 
in June 2004, we explained how he was strategically deploy¬ 
ing “Movable Type, sexual prurience, and relentless snarki- 
ness to draw enough of a crowd to lure advertisers/' That was 
back when Gawker consisted of just four blogs. Now there 
are 14. We caught up with Denton via IM.— Dylan Tvoeney 


You're unusually public with your 
traffic data. Why? 

It's the most objective measure of 
a site's appeal, a writer's skill, and 
a story's resonance. We want to 
rub those numbers in our faces. 

Gawker seems to be a revolving 


position in a big media company. 

You recently hired yourself as 
editor of your flagship blog, 
Gawker.com. 

Just when I think I've escaped to 
the elevated heights of moguldom, 
I get sent back to the gossip mill. 


stories. Exclusive items. Lists. 
Email exchanges and documents. 
And yes, celebrity boobies. Here's 
what's changed: There used to be a 
shortage of attitude and aggrega¬ 
tion, but there are now thousands 
of highly trafficked blogs. There's 
a huge media ecosystem hungrily 
searching for anything original. 
The economics have changed. 
What's the next good target? 

On the rare occasions I ponder my 
legacy, I think I should set up gossip 
sites to cover countries like Russia 


Where’s 

Louis? 

When Louis Rosetto 
launched wired 
15 years ago, he 
rethought maga¬ 
zines (or so we like 
to tell ourselves). 
Today, he’s rethink¬ 
ing chocolate. 
Rosetto and his busi¬ 
ness partner, Timo¬ 
thy Childs, have 
launched Tcho, a 
startup that aims to 
do for cacao beans 
what Starbucks 
did for those other 
beans. To them, 
chocolate isn’t just a 
processed food; it’s 
an agricultural prod¬ 
uct with its own ter- 
roir. It starts at the 
pod: The company 
plans to help farmers 
in Africa and Latin 
America apply more- 
scientific techniques 
to growing and 
fermenting. Tcho’s 
San Francisco fac¬ 
tory crafts beans 
into morsels labeled 
with the cacao vari¬ 
etal, origin, and a 
whole new lexicon 
that’s not unlike 
wine-speak. Is your 
palate craving floral 
or earthy ? Waiter, 
the chocolate 
list, please. 

-MATHEW HONAN 


door for writers and editors. 

Writing for a popular blog is indeed 
incredibly demanding. But way 
more depressing: the tedium of 
an easy life and the obscurity of a 


You pay writers based on the 
traffic they generate. What's the 
secret to a successful blog post? 

There's no hard and fast rule for 
what drives pageviews. Unusual 


15 Years of wired | a look back 



and China. To foment revolution, 
with a drip-drip of snarky sto¬ 
ries about corruption. And then 
I remember that Putin reportedly 
has people killed. 


V 
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LAWYERS FOR THE 
HIGH TECH GLOBAL 
FRONTIER 


DLA Piper has served emerging growth and technology clients 
since the birth of Silicon Valley. Today, the technology business 
spans the globe and so do we. With more than 3,600 lawyers in 25 
countries, we provide the practice depth, connections and 
deal-making ability to give our clients a competitive edge. 
Because if it matters to our clients, it matters to us. 


www.dlapiper.com | DLA Piper us llp 


EVERYTHING MATTERS 



Gregory M. Gallo 2000 University Avenue East Palo Alto, CA 94303-2214 
DLA Piper provides legal services globally through DLA Piper US LLP and affiliated entities. Attorney Advertising 


















MICROSBC® 


Freeze Frames 


Capturing images of fleeting events—a horse's gallop, a bullet's 
impact, an electron's escape—is easy if you have the right equip¬ 
ment. Faster camera shutters used to be enough, but recently 
lasers have let physicists break the femto- and attosecond barriers, 
compressing the temporal resolution of images down to the 
time it takes light to cross a hydrogen atom. — paulo’donnell 
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The evolution of high-speed photography 


1 GALLOPING HORSE 

shooter Eadweard 
Muybridge, 1887 

SHUTTER SPEED 

G milliseconds (G x 10" 3 ) 
The English inventor’s 
early high-speed shut¬ 
ters, powered by rubber 
bands, were tripped 
when a cart rolled over 
wires laid in its path. 

As two plates slid past 
each other, holes drilled 
in their centers briefly 
aligned, letting light 
into the camera. By the 
1880s, electromagnets 
and dry chemical plates 
allowed exposures 
of just thousandths 
of a second. 


2 BULLET IMPACT 

shooter Harold 
“Doc” Edgerton, 1964 
shutter speed 1 micro¬ 
second (1 xlO 6 ) 

To capture a bullet 
erupting from its target, 
Edgerton developed a 
technique in the 1930s 
that dispensed with 
mechanical shutters 
entirely. He kept the 
target in the dark until 
the firing of a rifle acti¬ 
vated an extremely brief 
strobe. His images, like 
the ubiquitous crown- 
shaped splash of a milk 
droplet, are now sold 
as poster art, and his 
method is still used. 


3 NUCLEAR BLAST 

SHOOTER 

Edgerton, 1952 
SHUTTER SPEED 
10 nanoseconds 
(10 x 10 9 ) 

To give the Atomic 
Energy Commission a 
peek at a nuke blast’s 
early stages (in this 
case a 200-foot fire¬ 
ball), Edgerton invented 
the rapatronic camera. 
Polarizing filters on 
either side of a Kerr ceil 
block all light until an 
electrical pulse passes 
through its liquid cen¬ 
ter, changing the polar¬ 
ity of the incoming light 
and exposing the film. 


ELEMENT MELTING 

SHOOTER R.J. 
Dwayne Miller, 2007 

SHUTTER SPEED 

300 femtoseconds 
(300 xlO 15 ) 

By the 1980s, lasers 
could deliver bursts of 
light faster than a single 
molecular vibration. A 
“pump” pulse triggers a 
reaction, and a “probe” 
pulse follows, acting 
like a strobe. Miller, a 
University of Toronto 
chemist, melted alumi¬ 
num with a laser and 
used an electron pulse 
to catch the action at 
a molecular level. Now 
he’s working on silicon. 


5 ELECTRON DRIFT 

SHOOTER 

Ferenc Krausz, 2007 

SHUTTER SPEED 110 

attoseconds (110 xlO 18 ) 
The pump-probe 
technique has been 
modified to pare pulse 
times to attoseconds 
by using photons emit¬ 
ted when electrons 
get excited out of their 
orbit and crash back 
in. That’s short enough 
to measure the move¬ 
ment of other elec¬ 
trons as they enter an 
extreme UV wave. The 
pairs of dotted lines 
span the time between 
two electron crossings. 


1:C0RBIS; 2: HAROLD & ESTHER EDGERTON FOUNDATION. 2008, COURTESY OF PALM PRESS. INC.; 4: CHRISTOPH T. HEBEISEN 




























Dangerous experiments for a safer world 
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Mr. Know-It-All I by brendan i. koerner 




It’s OK to Party Like a 
Rock Star at Home 

For an upcoming house party, I want to break out my Wii so guests can 
rock out on Guitar Hero III . But my wife objects; she thinks that videogames 
are antisocial. Who's right? 

Not to get too personal here, but did NHL 95 come between your wife and 
an old boyfriend? Games have come a long way since the heyday of Sega 
Genesis, and there's no question that Guitar Hero can boost a gather¬ 
ing's fun quotient—much like that tried-and-true party classic karaoke. 
“People enjoy watching, singing along, and jockeying for the next play," 


says Ian Bogost, a professor at 
Georgia Tech University whose 
research focuses on the cultural 
aspects of gaming. “Plus, because 
the songs are short, nobody is 
playing for too long.” 

Tell your wife that Mr. Know- 
It-All says the Wii is kosher, pro¬ 
vided that you fulfill all the usual 
hostly duties. Make sure every¬ 
one has a good time —Guitar Hero 
can backfire as a party game if one 
master shredder hogs the console. 
Develop your own house rules to 
encourage player turnover. 

You might also want to think 
twice about setting up that Wii 
if your home is short on space. 
Nintendo's commercials feature 
players who live in palatial cribs 
and thus don't crash into coffee 
tables and lamps while pretend¬ 
ing to be Slash. If your living space 
is on the cozy side, you could run 
into some issues when guests get 
over-enthused—especially after 
they've downed a six or so of the 
Silver Bullet. Party on! 

I have an easy-to-remember 
email address—my first name 
and last initial, followed by a com¬ 
mon domain. But there's a major 
downside: I get a ton of messages 
intended for other people. Am 
I obligated to reply every time to 
say, "Sorry, wrong guy"? 

Much depends on your defini¬ 
tion of a ton. “You can do good 
deeds for only so long before it 
starts cutting into your time,” 
says Marsha Cook Woodbury, 
who teaches a class on computing 
ethics at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign. She com¬ 
pares your plight to that of a per¬ 
son who's constantly picking up 
after litterbug neighbors—you're 
not obligated to correct their mis¬ 
behavior for all eternity. 

But you might rightly worry 
that one of those misdirected mis¬ 
sives contains an urgent mes¬ 
sage-notice of impending » 
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BMW 2008 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 


No, we will not compromise ideas. 

No, we will not do it the way everyone else does it. 

No, we will not give in to mass-market vanillaism. 

At BMW our independence gives us the ability 
ay No for all the right reasons. 

' while most companies choose to hide 
ind No, we see it as a way to say Yes — to 
as that inform not only our cars, but every 
)ect of who we are. 

.c’s how great ideas live on to become Ultimate 
Driving Machines.® 



The Ultimate 
Driving Machine* 


©2008 BMW of North America, LLC. The BMW name, model names and logo are registered trademarks. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




INSIDER 


EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 





MOBILE 



LET WIRED ON THE GO KEEP YOU 
UP-TO-DATE ON WHAT'S NEXT 


m.WIRED.com gives you anytime, anywhere 
technology news about business, science, culture, 
gadgets and more. The content is formatted for 
clear and easy mobile access. 

VISIT US NOW: 

Simply type m.WIRED.com into your web-enabled 
mobile device. Don't forget to bookmark it! 


For more information, visit WIRED.com/mobile 


Connectivity and synchronization may require separately purchased 
equipment and/or wireless products (e.g., WiFi card, network 
software, server hardware, and/or redirector software). Service plans 
are required for Internet, WiFi and phone access. Features and 
performance may vary by service provider and are subject to 
network limitations. See device manufacturer, service provider and/ 
or corporate IT department for details. 



THE BOLD LOOK 

of KOHLER 


AND THE WINNER IS... 

LAST OCTOBER, WE ASKED YOU TO 
CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE PRODUCT AND 
ENTER TO WIN THE KOHLER AND WIRED 
FORM MEETS FUNCTION CHALLENGE. 

Well, the results are in. You chose the WaterTile® 
Bodyspray as the product that most successfully combines 
form and function. And Margie Jusko was chosen at 
random as the winner of $15,000 in KOHLER products. 

Congratulations, Margie! 

Thanks to the more than 25,000 people who entered and 
voted. Look for more great chances to vote and win. 

Visit Wiredinsider.com to view the results of all the 
products you voted on. 

To learn more about the WaterTile® Bodyspray and 
other KOHLER products, visit us.kohler.com 


THE RPiT CENTER DE5IGN CDNFERENCEEDDB 

SERI 
OUS 
P Lfl V 


MAY 7, 8 AND 9, 
2008 PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA 

Join the greatest inventors, designers, 
tech wizards, and artists of our time 
exploring the role of play in creativity 
and innovation—in business, the arts, 
technology, and more. 

Speakers to date: 

Michael Moschen, kinetic artist 
Elizabeth Diller, MacArthur-winning architect 
David Macaulay, storyteller, The Way Things Work 
Michael Curry, puppet master 
Paula Scher, artist and Pentagram partner 
Bruce McCall, writer, illustrator, The New Yorker 
Aimee Mullins, athlete and artist 
Robert Lang, origami virtuoso 
John Maeda, digital guru, MIT Media Lab 
Philip Rosedale, creator. Second Life 
John Oliver, correspondent. The Daily Show 
John Hockenberry, master of ceremonies 
Chee Pearlman, program curator 

Presented by Richard Koshalek & Erica Clark 

Sponsors: 

Target, Steelcase, Google, Bernhardt Design, 
Eastman Innovation Lab 

Media Partners: 

Metropolis Magazine, WIRED 

Registration: 

artcenter.edu/designconference 

Information: 

conference@artcenter.edu 

+1.626.396.4229 


# Art Center College of Design 




































+ + + 

The company could be running a bait and switch, 
hoping you'll opt for the lesser product. Stick to your 
guns and demand your money back, pronto. 


financial doom, for example, or infor¬ 
mation on a pressing family matter. So 
should you monitor those emails, even 
after it becomes apparent that you're not 
the intended recipient? “Most ethical sys¬ 
tems, and even etiquette systems, would 
allow an invasion of privacy in order to 
serve a higher good,” says Paul Soukup, 
a communications professor and theo¬ 
logian at Santa Clara University. As long 
as you keep an email's content in confi¬ 
dence—no telling your spouse about some 
stranger's boob job!—you're in the clear. 

There is, of course, a technological solu¬ 
tion to your dilemma: You could set up a 
filter so your inbox accepts mail only from 
folks already in your address book. But 
before you take that step, keep in mind 
that life is better when there's the possibil¬ 
ity—however remote—of receiving a sur¬ 
prise love note from your 8th-grade crush. 

I recently ordered a snazzy new digital cam¬ 
era online. Two days later, the store sent me 
an email saying my model was out of stock 
and suggesting I accept a different, far infe¬ 


rior one. May I insist they send me an equiv¬ 
alent camera from another manufacturer? 

Unless you're dealing with an especially 
generous online store, you're probably 
going to have to settle for a refund or back 
order. Check the Web site's fine print- 
does it guarantee that all listed models 
will be in stock? Don't get your hopes 
up. Most online vendors know they're 
bound to make errors of this nature 
from time to time. According to Beau 
Brendler, director of Consumer Reports' 
WebWatch, you have no legal right to 
demand a comparable camera. 

Then again, it might not be an error 
—the company could be running an ele¬ 
mentary bait and switch, hoping you'll 
opt for the lesser product. Stick to your 
guns and demand your money back, 
pronto. “If they don't give you a refund 
within 24 hours,'' Brendler says, “start 
getting concerned.'' And maybe start 
looking for a lawyer. 

//////////////^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wired.com. 



Japanese 

Schoolgirl 

Watch: 

Cue Up the 
Big Pimplin' 
Remix 

In Tokyo, acne con¬ 
trol rocks. The 1.2- 
ounce mpion MP3 
player promises 
to improve a gal's 
complexion while 
pumping out J-pop. 
At around 21,000 
yen ($184), it's a bit 
pricey for a player 
that packs only 128 
megs of music, but 
the flash memory 
isn't the main draw. 
The mpion releases 
positively and nega¬ 
tively charged ions, 
which supposedly 
neutralize break¬ 
outs. Here are the 
instructions: Touch 
the device to the 
offending area as 
you listen to tunes, 
flip the switch to 
Minus, and hold for 
five to 10 minutes. 
Allegedly, the nega¬ 
tive ions open pores 
and replenish mois¬ 
ture. Then, flip it to 
Positive and hold to 
reduce oil and close 
your pores back up. 

It just might zap 
all your zits faster 
than you can say 
"placebo effect!" 

-BRIAN ASHCRAFT 
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JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRL WATCH: TODD TANKERSLEY 
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FINANCE & IT 

WORKING TOGETHER TO KEEP THE BAD GUYS OUT 


TOSHIBA MFPs bring a perfect balance of security and affordability into the workplace. The folks in IT will love 
the new Smartcard technology because it ensures user authentication with an ID card. And the good people in finance 
will feel safe in knowing that Toshiba MFPs exceed all government mandates for controlling access and data integrity. 
Talk about a secure relationship. Visit us at copiers.toshiba.com to download our white paper on security. 


TOSHIBA r> 

Leading Innovation »> securEiviFP 
































Frequent and prolonged 
jackhammer use can 
turn a laborer’s fingers 
white and numb. The 
vibrations damage 
nerves and cause the 
small blood vessels in 
the hands to spasm, 
inhibiting blood flow 
to the digits until— 
after years of trauma 
—it stops altogether. 
That’s why the $4,290 
Wacker BH24 breaker 
is designed to be gentle 
on its master while 
busting the crap out of 
hard things like parking 
lots and basement 
floors. This 57-pound 
demolition machine 
tops its class in smash, 
delivering 1,250 blows 
per minute measuring 
65 joules each. To 
reduce the shudder to 
the operator’s body, the 
gas-powered hammer 
uses a spring-mounted 
hood and a rocker bar to 
absorb about a third of 
the shock force running 
from the steel chisel to 
the handles. Less shake 
means users can wound 


Blockbuster 


What it is: Wacker 
BH24 breaker 
What it’s used for: 

Pulverizing concrete, 
asphalt, and eardrums 
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QukkBooks.com 


QuickBooks 


Pro 2008 


Is running your business getting in the way of running your business? 

Get QuickBooks and spend less time on your paperwork and more time on your business. It's the easiest way to: 
- CREATE INVOICES • PAY BILLS • TRACK SALES - 


Get back to business. 


You can buy QuickBooks at: stapes 


amazon.com 










Howto...Luge 

y® first rule of luging: There are no “lugers 
Sv) “It sounds like ‘losers/ and we’ve heard that joke 
/ y before,” says Erin Hamlin, a “slider” on the US 
i \ National Luge Team and a contender at February’s 
j \\ World Cup Finale in Latvia. Second rule of luging: 
j D Be fearless. Sliders must don head-to-toe span- 
dex. Oh, and then speed down a mile-long frozen water- 
slide at 90 mph sans brakes. Here’s Hamlin’s advice on 
how to make it to the bottom alive. —Miyoko Ohtake 


1) PICK YOUR RIDE 

A commercial fiberglass sled can 
run you about $1,600. Add $200 
for a tube of diamond paste to sand 
the steel blades. But don’t even think 
about heating your blades; prerace, 
the judges will compare the metal’s 
temperature to that of the outside air. 


2) START OUT RIGHT 

You win or lose at the top of the hill. To go from 
0 to 60 in less than 20 seconds, sit up straight on 
the sled and grab the handles on either side of the 
track. Rock the luge forward, slide it back with your 
hips, then pull hard with your arms to explode out 
of the gate. Paddle against the ice three or four 
times, then lean back flat with your head as low as 
possible and your toes pointed down the track. 

3) CHECK YOUR HEAD 

As you whip through banked turns, forces 
can reach 5 gs, which means your brain (now 
hanging just inches above the ice) will feel four 
times heavier than normal. Imagine a 40-pound 
weight strapped to your noggin. Resist its pull. 

4) TRY NOT TO STEER 

Guide the sled by rolling your head, 
shifting your shoulders, or squeezing 
the upturned edges of the runners 
between your calves. But steering 
creates speed-killing friction, so 
do it sparingly. If you stay perfectly 
balanced, the sled will steer itself. 

5) NO PEEKING 

Lifting your face an inch can cost time. 

Remember: The difference between 
gold and silver at the 2006 Olympics 
was 11 hundredths of a second. 

So hold still (shut your peepers if you 
want to) and let gravity do its thing. 


... Start a Record Label Contrary to all the dire talk, labels aren't dying; they're just evolving. 

There will always be companies to help musicians with distribu¬ 
tion and promotion—and with sending nasty takedown demands to MP3 bloggers. But in 
these changing times, becoming a music mogul takes more smarts and heart than ever. For 
guidance, we called John Hughes, who has helmed the supercool indie label Hefty Records 
for the past 13 years. Here's his advice: write a biz plan Pay attention to the companies 
that are doing good things and try to channel their mojo. (We like Warp and Arts&Crafts.) 
connect with artists It has never been easier to discover new songs or to get directly in 
touch with the musicians behind them. Identify a few acts that typify your label's aesthetic 
identity (you'll need one) and reach out. build your brand's cred Even more crucial than a 
good name and an identifiable sound is your credibility. Stand by the quality of your releases, 
from the songwriting to the mastering. There's a lot of music out there for people to choose 
from, so if you're going to play the part of curator, do it expertly, -eric steuer 



...Brew 
Ginger Beer 

Who said fermentation 
was just for booze? 
Yeast can make virgin 
drinks, too. In four 
steps, you can employ 
these microorganisms 
to brew some serious 
SOda. —ERIC SMILLIE 



prep Combine % cup 
finely grated ginger, 

1 cup sugar, and 4 table¬ 
spoons each lemon and 
lime juice with VA quarts 
water and bring to a 
gentle boil. Meanwhile, 
mix V 4 teaspoon baker's 
yeast with % cup warm 
water and set aside. 

steep After 30 min¬ 
utes, remove the ginger 
solution from heat. 

Add 3 tablespoons dried 
hibiscus and 1 table¬ 
spoon dried rose flower 
(available at Botanical 
.com and some specialty 
groceries), stir, and 
let sit for 10 minutes. 

Add 214 quarts cold 
water and strain into a 
second pot. Stir in the 
yeasty water. 

bottle Funnel liquid 
into two well-cleaned 
2-liter plastic bottles 
to an inch below the cap, 
adding water if neces¬ 
sary. Seal the bottles 
and store them at room 
temperature. When the 
plastic feels firm (roughly 
24 hours later), they're 
ready to blow. Move 
your nectar to the fridge. 

open As it cools, 
some of the gas will dis¬ 
solve into the liquid. 

The bottles shouldn't 
explode, but open them 
slowly to be safe. (What 
the heck, go ahead and 
wear safety goggles.) 



Learn how to do more at 
howto.wired.com. 
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CAN YOU HAVE AN IMPACT 
BY MAKING NONE AT ALL? 


WHY NOT? 


These are the kinds of challenges that motivate us at Toyota. 
This one was the inspiration for our zero emissions vision, 
not to mention our drive towards zero waste in all of our plants. Our goals may seem lofty but we've 
made significant progress. Like the fact that over one million Toyota and Lexus hybrids around the 
world have kept billions of pounds of C0 2 out of the atmosphere! And as we make bigger leaps 
across all of our technologies, our impact on the environment will become even smaller. To learn 
more, visit toyota.com/whynot 


TOYOTA 


moving forward 



















Chemist Dave Morrissey 
creates super heavy metals. 


An isotope is an element with a secret. 
Its atoms have the standard number of 
electrons and protons but carry an extra¬ 
heavy load of neutrons. (That's why the 
hydrogen isotope deuterium makes "heavy water.") Now, there are limits to how much 
the nucleus of a given element can hold, but what those limits are remains, for the most 
part, a mystery. Still, the idea of aluminum atoms with, say, 29 or 30 neutrons instead 
of the usual 14, or magnesium with 28 instead of 12, would have been considered impo¬ 
lite, if not outlandish. 1 ! Then along came Dave Morrissey, who created those mutants 
with the cyclotron at Michigan State University last year. "The theoretical physicists 
will have to figure out what's wrong with their models," he says. *1 To pull off this 
atomic feat, Morrissey's team shot beryllium with calcium isotope ions accelerated 
to half the speed of light. The resulting fragments, comprising the all-new isotopes, 
flew through two mass spectrometers to measure their masses and volumes and hit 
a radiation detector at the other end of the lab. A All that happens in five-millionths 
of a second; sorting the data took almost two weeks. But when Morrissey was done, 
he was rocking some serious heavy metal. He estimates that it'll take another two to 
five years to find all the isotopes of aluminum, silicon, and magnesium, and far longer 
for the 107 elements for which isotope limits remain unknown. — miyoko ohtake 


Expired 


Inflight meals 


Inflight movies 


Pull-lever slot machines 


Inflight instant messaging 


Push-button slot machines 


Reading Wikipedia entries 


Skill-based slot machines 


Writing Wikipedia entries 




Johnny 5 


Getting paid for Wikipedia entries 


Babylon 5 


Mach 5 


These cheery loops and 
swirls may look like con¬ 
fetti, but don't celebrate. 
It's a close-up of deadly 
Salmonella typhimu- 
rium, just one of a set of 
protein blueprints drawn 
from some of the most 
lethal diseases on the 
planet, killers like cholera 
and anthrax. The idea: 

If you can get a good 
look at the proteins, you 
can find places where 
other molecules—a ka 
drugs—can latch on and 
exterminate the bugs. 

The proteins may 
be just a tenth of a 
millimeter wide, but 
researchers need a really 
big camera to take their 
pictures. Northwest¬ 
ern University structural 
biologist Wayne Ander¬ 
son uses a synchrotron 
to slam x-rays into crys¬ 
tallized proteins. The 
intensity and direction 
of the x-ray reflections 
show the locations of 
the atoms, which provide 
the data for three dif¬ 
ferent kinds of pictures: 
a structural map, a dia¬ 
gram of folded proteins, 
and a blob that shows 
where a drug might 
attach. "If you know 
what the inside of the 
lock looks like," Anderson 
says, "you can design 
the key." He plans to 
scan 20 pathogens and 
upload their mugshots 
to an open-access 
database. Then he'll let 
more prosecutorially 
minded researchers find 
the right drugs to exe¬ 
cute them. —m.o. 


The Neutron Star 


icrobial 
Mugshots 
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V\IO 


People will stare. Even when you’re not playing a movie. 

For special offers and to learn more about the beautiful wall-mountable Sony® VAIO 0 PC/TV with Windows Vista® 
go to sonystyle.com/vaiovista. 


Screen image simulated. 

© 2007 Sony Electronics Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or part without written permission is prohibited. Sony, the Sony logo, VAIO, the VAIO logo, Handycam, and like.no.other 
are trademarks or registered trademarks of Sony. Windows Vista is either a registered trademark or trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. 
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Ill ABi® 


The 1,000 units in this $600 million develop¬ 
ment will be built with wood from forests that 
were submerged by reservoirs. Dockside Green 
will promote bicycle use and offer a carshare 
program that lends out electric vehicles. 


IS ABi© 

Set on a former naval base, this 6,000-unit 
development on Treasure Island will 
house some 13,500 people and have park¬ 
land available for growing food. Conges¬ 
tion pricing will discourage auto use. 


Green Acres 

Ecotopias aren’t just for hippies anymore— 
andthey’re sprouting up worldwide. 

In the 1970s, environmental idealists had a vision of Ecoto- 
pia: Everyone recycled, there was no pollution, and we all 
worshipped trees and co-ops. Today’s eco-communities are 
less crunchy and a lot more high tech. In addition to using 
renewable energy sources, these projects aim to limit their 
impact on surrounding ecosystems by building with green 
materials, promoting earth-friendly transportation, and 
recycling water and waste. The race for the first carbon- 
neutral, zero-emissions community is on. —frank bures 
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Last February, Costa Rica announced a plan to 
become the world’s first carbon-neutral country 
by 2021—29 years ahead of Norway, which made 
a similar pledge two months later. Most of its 
power already comes from renewable sources. 
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The 22-square-mile development of Guangtang will 
include systems that collect biogas from human 
waste to burn for electricity and (yes) cooking. The 
housing will rely on filtered rainwater for bathing. 



In April 2007, Norway announced that it would 
cut emissions 30 percent by 2020 and become 
carbon-neutral by 2050. The nation will invest 
$1.7 billion in renewables and ban oil-based 
heating in new buildings. 


The three villages of Dongtan will get their 
power from wind, biofuel, and solar sources. 
Expected to house 500,000 people by 
2050, the project will also boast fuel-cell- 
powered transport and organic farming. 


Situated on an old airfield, this community 
of 24,000 will feature water recycling, photo- 
voltaics, and wind power. Buildings will be 
insulated with recycled paper. 
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Residents of the 5,000-person Vauban 
enclave have settled into so-called passive 
houses—designed to require very little 
energy. A carshare service is also provided, 
and 40 percent of households have vowed 
to live without a personal vehicle 


The Green Mountain resort project will pro¬ 
vide sustainable luxury hotels in an area 
packed with Greek, Roman, and Phoeni¬ 
cian historical sites. Energy will be supplied 
by wind turbines and solar power farms. 
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Floating on an ocean of black gold, the 
ecocity of Masdar will have a wind turbine 
plant and photovoltaics on every corner, 
and gray-water canals will cool its narrow 
walkways. Transport will be restricted to 
light rail and walking only—no cars allowed! 
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Already one of the world's greenest cit¬ 
ies, Vaxjo gets more than half of its power 
from renewable sources and has one of 
the lowest per-capita carbon-output rates 
in Europe. It is on a trajectory to become 
the first fossil-fuel-free city by 2050. 
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>RINK RESPONSIBLY 

STOLICHNAYA”* Russian Vodka. 

I% Alc./Vol. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. 

’007 Imported by Pernod Ricard USA, Purchase, NY. 
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10 Best Extinct Animals 


1) Carcharodon 
megalodon 

DESCRIPTION A shark 
twice the length of a great 
white, this 50-foot killing 
machine had serrated 
teeth the size of bowie 
knives. You would defi¬ 
nitely need a bigger boat. 
LAST SEEN 1.6 million 
years ago. 

2} Arthropleura 
armata 

DESCRIPTION Creeped 
out by centipedes? You 
never would've made it in 
the Carboniferous era. This 
7-foot-long insect was like 
an even more horrifying 
and unspeakable version 
oftheRockettes. LAST 
SEEN At the beginning 
of the Permian period (290 
million years ago)—and in 
your nightmares. 


3 Meganeura 
monyi (Not shown) 
DESCRIPTION Dragonflies 
are already cool. Add a 3-foot 
wingspan? Awesome. LAST 
SEEN The Permian extinc¬ 
tion (250 million years ago). 

4} Aepyornis 
maximus 

DESCRIPTION The 

elephant bird stood taller 
than a basketball hoop, and 
you could make more than 
40 omelets from one of 
its foot-long eggs. Brunch! 
LAST SEEN In the 16th 
century. Couldn't adjust to 
the Gregorian calendar? 

5 Elasmotherium 
sibiricum 

DESCRIPTION This 
20-foot-long Eurasian 
rhino could run like a horse 
and gore its enemies with 
a 6-foot horn. That is one 
badass unicorn. LAST 
SEEN 800,000 years ago. 


6) Giganto- 
pithecus blacki 

DESCRIPTION Known 
mostly by the fossilized 
teeth it left behind, this 
king of Kongs stood roughly 
9 feet tall and weighed 
around half a ton. LAST 
SEEN 300,000 years 
ago—or possibly in Harry 
and the Hendersons. 

7 ) Jaekelopterus 
rhenaniae 

(Not shown) 

DESCRIPTION Don't 
panic. The so-called giant 
sea scorpion was actually 
an arthropod—more like 
a spider, really. It was 10 
feet long, had four eyes, 
and, in addition to swim¬ 
ming, could walk on land. 

So that's ...pretty horrible. 
LAST SEEN 248 million 
years ago. Phew! 


8 Shonisaurus 
sikanniensis 

DESCRIPTION What's 
not to love about an 
aquatic reptile the size of 
a yacht? LAST SEEN At 
the end of the Norian stage 
(204 million years ago). 

9) Doedicurus 
clavicaudatus 

DESCRIPTION Imagine 
a Volkswagen Beetle with 
teeth and an enormous 
spiked tail. LAST SEEN 
15,000 years ago. 

10) Ceratogaulus 
rhinoceros 

DESCRIPTION It was 
a rodent. It had twin tusks 
growing from its nose. 

And it burrowed. This 
explains why there were 
no good golf courses in 
the Pliocene epoch. 

LAST SEEN 5 million 
years ago. 

—Daniel Dumas 



A 

3 Smart 
Things 
About 

Leap Years 

1 A leap year 
is any year 
evenly divisible 
by four—except 
for century years, 
which have to be 
divisible by 400. 
It’s not a perfect 
system: The Gre¬ 
gorian year is 27 
seconds longer 
than the astro¬ 
nomical year. By 
12008, we'll be 
three days off. 

2 October 5-14, 
1582, never 
happened in Cath¬ 
olic lands. Brits 
(and their Ameri¬ 
can subjects) 
born September 
3 to 13 had no 
birthday in 1752. 
Those days were 
dropped when 
the Western 
world switched 
from the Julian 
to the Gregorian 
calendar. 


3 International 
Atomic Time 
—kept by ultra- 
precise clocks— 
is gradually out¬ 
pacing astrono¬ 
mical time, which 
is determined by 
our planet’s rota¬ 
tion. (Earth’s spin 
is slowing—what 
a drag.) So in 1972, 
the International 
Earth Rotation 
and Reference 
Systems Service 
began adding 
occasional leap 
seconds. They've 
done it 23 times, 
most recently 
adding an extra 
“one-Mississippi” 
on December 
31,2005. 
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THREE SMART THINGS GRAPHIC: THOMAS POROSTOCKY 
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Sarah Reinertsen 


Power On 

My parents always treated me 
like any other kid. And when 
I fell, my mom didn’t always 
rush to pick me up. “Sarah’s 
going to pick herself up.” It 
was a really important lesson 
for me to learn. For me to A 
keep up, I always had to f 
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Take the Red Book 

Why sci-fi is the last bastion of philosophical writing. 


R ecently I read a novella that posed a really 

deep question: What would happen if physi¬ 
cal property could be duplicated like an MP3 
file? What if a poor society could prosper sim¬ 
ply by making pirated copies of cars, clothes, 
or drugs that cure fatal illnesses? 

The answer Cory Doctorow offers in his 
novella After the Siege is that you'd get a 
brutal war. The wealthy countries that 
invented the original objects would freak 
out, demand royalties from the develop¬ 
ing ones, and, when they didn't get them, 
invade. Told from the perspective of a young 
girl trying to survive in a poor country being 
bombed by well-off adversaries, After the 
Siege is an absolute delight, by turns horrifying, witty, and touching. 

Technically, After the Siege is a work of science fiction. But as with so many sci-fi sto¬ 
ries, it works on two levels, exploring real-world issues like the plight of African countries 
that can't afford AIDS drugs. The upshot is that Doctorow's fiction got me thinking—on a 
Lockean level—about the nature of international law, justice, and property. 

Which brings me to my point. If you want to read books that tackle profound philosophi¬ 
cal questions, then the best—and perhaps only— place to turn these days is sci-fi. Science 
fiction is the last great literature of ideas. 

From where I sit, traditional “literary fiction" has dropped the ball. I studied literature 
in college, and throughout my twenties I voraciously read contemporary fiction. Then, 
eight or nine years ago, I found myself getting—well—bored. 

Why? I think it's because I was reading 
novel after novel about the real world. And 
there are, at the risk of sounding superweird, 
only so many ways to describe reality. After 
I'd read my 189th novel about someone living 
in a city, working in a basically realistic job 
and having a realistic relationship and a 
realistically fraught family, I was like, “OK. 

Cool. I see how today's world works." I also 
started to feel like I'd been reading the same 
book over and over again. 

Here's my overly reductive, incredibly 
nerdy way of thinking about the novel: Con¬ 
sider it a simulation, kind of like The Sims. 

If you run a realistic simulation enough 
times—writing tens of thousands of nov¬ 
els about contemporary life—eventually 
you're going to explore almost every out¬ 
come. So what do you do then? 



You change the physics in the sim. Alter 
reality—and see what new results you get. 
Which is precisely what sci-fi does. Its 
authors rewrite one or two basic rules about 
society and then examine how humanity 
responds—so we can learn more about our¬ 
selves. How would love change if we lived to 
be 500? If you could travel back in time and 
revise decisions, would you? What if you 
could confront, talk to, or kill God? 

Teenagers love to ponder such massive, 
brain-shaking concepts, which is precisely 
why they devour novels like Philip Pullman's 
His Dark Materials, the Narnia series, the 
Harry Potter books, and Ender’s Game. They 
know that big-idea novels are more likely to 
have an embossed foil dragon on the cover 
than a Booker Prize badge. 

Adults and serious intellectuals used to 
love ruminating over this stuff, too. Thought 
experiments formed the foundation of West¬ 
ern philosophy—from Socrates to Thomas 
Hobbes to Simone de Beauvoir. 

So, then, why does sci-fi, the inheritor of 
this intellectual tradition, get short shrift 
among serious adult readers? Probably 
because the genre tolerates execrable prose 
stylists. Plus, many of sci-fi's most famous 
authors—like Robert Heinlein and Philip 
K. Dick—have positively deranged notions 
about the inner lives of women. 

But the worm is turning. For whatever rea¬ 
sons—maybe the reality fatigue I've felt—a 
lot of literary writers are trying their hand at 
speculative fiction. Philip Roth used a “coun- 
terf actual" history—what if Nazi sympathiz¬ 
ers in the US won the 1940 election?—to 
explore anti-Semitism in The Plot Against 
America. Cormac McCarthy muses on the 
nature of morality in the Hobbesian anar¬ 
chy of his novel The Road. Then there's the 
genre-bending likes of Michael Chabon, Jon¬ 
athan Lethem, Susanna Clarke, and Margaret 
Atwood (whom I like to think of as a sci-fi nov¬ 
elist trapped inside a literary author). 

Those aren't writers whose books are 
adorned with embossed dragons. But that 
doesn't mean they don't owe that dragon 
a large debt. 

////////////////^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 
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School buses may still be the best way for our children to get to school 
each day. But what if these buses could be healthier for everyone on 
board? BASF diesel-emission control technologies provide proven 
cost-effective ways to retrofit diesel buses and reduce harmful exhaust 
emissions. It’s simply one of the smartest things we can do today for 
a healthier tomorrow. Learn more at basf.com/stories 
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WHAT WOULD YOU SHOOT? 


Last year, Tiger Woods said no 10-handicapper could break 100 at Oakmont, the 2007 U.S. Open venue. What would 
you shoot at this June’s U.S. Open site, Torrey Pines, under USGA conditions? Tell us, in an original essay 100 words 
or fewer, why you dream of playing a U.S. Open course. You and three celebrity golfers will experience Torrey Pines’ 
same brutal length, severe conditions and hole locations just days before the 2008 championship. Every stroke 
counts, and NBC will broadcast your round prior to its final-round coverage. Can you prove Tger wrong? 


Nominate yourself or a friend at gdopencontest.com 


USGA 


Golf Digest 













Ready to Ware 

Danilo De Rossi's clothes look hip and track your vital signs, too. 


i'm sitting in the offices of Smart ex near Pisa, Italy, admiring a jog¬ 
ging bra into which a piezoelectric sensor has been woven. A muscular young 
man wearing a skin-tight gray tank suit walks in. Without a word, he sets up a 
laptop and begins jumping up and down. His heart rate pops up on the screen 
and climbs as his exertions become more vigorous. «i Since we're in Italy of 
course, the tank looks fabulous. But that isn't the point. Smartex, cofounded 
by biomedical engineer Danilo De Rossi, aims to create clothing that not 
only provides cover, warmth, and style but also keeps its wearers healthy. 


"If I want to monitor a whole body,” De Rossi 
says, "why not use clothes?” 

The "Wealthy” outfit (the name is a loose 
acronym for "wearable health care system”) 
worn by the young man is the most devel¬ 
oped of Smartex's recent designs. Powered 
by a tiny embedded lithium battery, it's a 
washable unitard that reads the wearer's 
vital signs and beams the data wirelessly to a 
computer. Information on posture and move¬ 


ment is measured by the stress on sensors 
built into the garment. Other components 
gauge electrical activity, yielding EKG data. 
Heat sensors measure temperature. In the 
not-so-distant future, De Rossi says, health 
professionals will be able to monitor cardiac 
patients by unobtrusively tracking their vital 
signs as they go about their lives. 

De Rossi, who has worked on robotic skin 
and motion-capture tech for Darpa and the US 



National Institutes of Health, began explor¬ 
ing the idea of fabric as a data-collection 
medium 12 years ago. Most of his designs 
employ thin, pliable strands of conductive 
steel spun with cotton or polyester fibers into 
yarn. The Wealthy suit has nine electrodes 
and conductive leads woven in, yet the fabric 
looks and feels completely normal. 

The challenge in incorporating sensors 
into clothing—even skin-tight unitards—is 
that the fabric shifts when the body moves, 
resulting in sloppy, irregular signals. To deal 
with this, De Rossi's team developed soft¬ 
ware algorithms to clean up the data, along 
with code to reconstruct the wearer's move¬ 
ments. These programs are the real genius 
behind the company's work. 

After the tank suit demo, De Rossi takes 
me upstairs to the University of Pisa lab he 
runs. There, an assistant shows me a piezo¬ 
electric shirt that will let disabled people 
operate a wheelchair using only shoulder 
nudges. Another researcher slips on a 
Spider-Man-like glove made of red Lycra and 
begins performing sign language that a com¬ 
puter translates into words. In another cor¬ 
ner is a truck seat upholstered in fabric that 
recognizes the driver by monitoring "load 
distribution”—a polite way of saying it reads 
the precise dimensions of your backside. 

As De Rossi leads me through his atelier, I 
mention that most of the clothes he designs 
are hipper than what's in my closet. He 
replies, "Even when you are sick, if you have 
something that doesn't look nice, you don't 
want to put it on.”— sally mcgrane 
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Terrorism 
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Staged Fright 

Assemble a cast of hundreds. Cue the dirty bomb. Action! 


at 9:04 on a cold fall morning, Sharie Sanderlin stands in the Portland, 
Oregon, drizzle, cheerfully awaiting the attack. When it hits, precisely on sched¬ 
ule at 9:06, she and some 275 other victims will speed-walk to their positions 
amid carefully strewn debris in the blast zone: a blown-apart bus, metal shards, 
smashed cars. The volunteer wounded are just as dramatically impressive, 
thanks to fake blood and makeup. Spreading a garbage bag on the wet ground, 
Sanderlin, a 51-year-old mother of four from nearby Vancouver, Washington, 
sits with one leg outstretched and checks to make sure her T-shirt isn't 


obscuring the bloody laceration on her chest. 
"It's show time,” she says. 

The scene is supposed to simulate the 
effects of a “radiological dispersal device”—a 
dirty bomb. It's the highlight of Topoff 4, the 
largest emergency-preparedness drill in US 
history. Following an elaborate (and mostly 
classified) script, law enforcement agencies 
have spent the past few weeks tracking and 


chasing a fictional supply of cesium-137 sto¬ 
len from a foreign country and divvied up 
among terrorist cells in North America. This 
led to the attack on Portland, as well as inci¬ 
dents in Phoenix and Guam, where similar 
mock events are under way. 

The volunteers for Portland’s exercise 
gathered at 4:30 am in a park north of down¬ 
town. “I can’t wait to get moulaged,” Sander- 
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lin says, using the term for injury-simulating 
makeup. “Don’t you think I need a little more 
blood on my pants,” she giggles as the makeup 
artist goes to work. 

Victims are given an identity, symptoms, 
and vital signs, all printed on a card worn 
throughout the day. Over scrambled eggs 
and coffee, a group of twentysomethings 
have a good laugh over one of them being 
assigned “watery and bloody feces.” One 
woman wants to see a stranger’s gaping 
cranial wound. 

Sanderlin says she lucked out in this 
weird injury sweepstakes. Her card reads 
“Patient is semiconscious and wheezing 
with each breath. Chest is bleeding pro¬ 
fusely through each penetrating wound.” 
As bomb time nears, she practices a few 
labored breaths. 

A little before 9 am, the victims make their 
way through ground zero to stake out a spot 
where they will sit or lie injured after the 
big blast. The props were created by actu¬ 
ally blowing up a bus and a lineup of cars at 
a site somewhere in eastern Washington. 
Officials tagged and mapped the location 
of the debris and then shipped the entire 
disaster scene to Portland, where it was 
reassembled for today’s event and the mock 
investigation to follow. 

Hanging out of the bus and flung across 
the ground are blood-stained dummies— 
the deceased. Pointing to a stray limb and a 
toddler-sized corpse, Sanderlin says, “It’s a 
lot more sobering once you’re out here.” 

As the police cars and fire trucks arrive, the 
volunteers—as instructed—begin scream¬ 
ing. They watch as rescuers don hazmat 
suits, walk bomb-sniffing dogs around a dis¬ 
tant perimeter, and clumsily erect decon¬ 
tamination tents. “Why won’t you help us?” 
one actor yells. “Don’t let us die!” pleads 
another. Rescuers finally begin carting the 
most severely injured from the scene. 

As the morning wears on, heavy rain 
washes away the blood of untended wounds. 
Sanderlin is eventually loaded into an ambu¬ 
lance and taken to Legacy Emanuel Hospital. 
That afternoon, she learns that she is among 
the 147 victims who died. She and the other 
deceased are photographed, then lead over to 
a makeshift morgue.— david wolman 
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NATURAL 

STES BETTER 


100% ADDITIVE-FREE NATURAL TOBACCO 

TRY IT FOR YOURSELF WITH 
$20 IN GIFT CERTIFICATES 

www.TryAmericanSpirit.com 
or call 1-800-872-6460 ext 79507 

Offer for two $10 Gift Certificates good toward any Natural American Spirit products of greater value. 

Offer restricted to U.S. smokers 21 years of age or older. Limit one offer per person per 12 month period. 

Offer void in MA and where prohibited. Other restrictions may apply. Offer expires 06/30/08. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


SMOKING “LIGHT” FILTERED CIGARETTES DOES NOT ELIMINATE THE HEALTH RISKS OF SMOKING. Actual levels of tar and 
nicotine experienced by the smoker may vary widely depending on how you smoke. For more information, see 
www.nascigs.com. Natural American Spirit* is a registered trademark of Santa Fe Natural Tobacco Co. © SFNTC1 












Hawker Media 

Advertisers paid me to blog about them. Is that so wrong? 

November 6, 2007. Truth be told, I don't have much to say about lipo¬ 
suction. I weigh 145 pounds, have 14 percent body fat, and compete 
in the occasional triathlon. Still, I've got to come up with something 
lipo-related to post on my blog. After all, there's money in it for me. 
A week ago I joined PayPerPost, a service that links companies with bloggers 
willing to write about products for a fee. Since its creation in June 2006, Pay¬ 
PerPost and founder Ted Murphy have been accused of destroying the authen¬ 
ticity of the blogosphere by disguising paid messages as candid blog posts. 


(Murphy points out that he requires blog¬ 
gers to disclose their relationship with Pay¬ 
PerPost.) Could I become a Postie and make 
a little scratch without selling my soul? 

I set some ground rules. Pm not going to 
turn my blog into an endless ad. Pll embed 
each plug in a post that is entertaining or 
thought-provoking. And I won’t promote 
unethical companies. Take liposuction. I’m 
not going to shill for surgery I find unappe¬ 
tizing. So I ask readers to comment about 
lipo. “I don’t know if it’s a good idea. What 
do you think?” Bam. I just made five bucks. 

November14,2007 

Uh-oh. I’ve logged on to PayPerPost to find 
that there aren’t any decent opportunities 
left. Advertisers dole out writing assign¬ 
ments based primarily on a blogger’s Google 
PageRank, a score that measures a site’s 


influence. I’ve burned through all the legit 
opportunities available to someone of my 
middling ranking. I’ve urged my readers 
to donate to the Alzheimer’s Foundation 
of America. I recorded a folk-rock paean to 
the Hamilton Beach Eclectrics Stand Mixer 
("40 watts to make four 1-pound loaves of 
bread / Hands-free mixing with a two-way 
rotating head”). I’ve made $146.88. 

Now I’m looking at offers from term- 
paper-writing services and shady loan 
companies. These guys use PayPerPost 
just to win links to their sites and boost 
their search-engine rankings. Let’s call it 
what it is: spam. But I have no better option, 
so I take the opportunity from Custom- 
Writing.org. I whip off something half- 
baked, include a link with the required, 
nonsensical anchor text—"What you need 


to do is buy essay ”—and publish. Unbeliev¬ 
ably, it’s approved. 

November29,2007 

I wake up to find my Google PageRank sit¬ 
ting on zero. In an attempt to protect the 
integrity of its search results, Google has 
launched a search-and-destroy on paid links, 
demolishing the PageRanks of Posties every¬ 
where. Murphy, who recently changed his 
company’s name to Izea, says he’ll press on. 
But I’m getting out. 

And thank God. The past month has been 
a downward spiral of moral compromise. I 
pretended to be enthralled by a service that 
sends letters from Santa to your kids. I wrote 
53 meaningless words to provide a paid link 
to a Colorado real estate site. I even feigned a 
knee injury so I could plug Freeze It Gel. 

There is one bright spot. One of my last 
gigs comes from Jessamyn West, a librarian 
and blogger who offers me $10 to discuss 
how librarians "can help you make sense of 
a confusing world where information pro¬ 
viders have all sorts of differing agendas.” 
This is a post I can get behind. 

"Your notions of purity are laughably 
quaint,” I write. "How do you know who to 
trust? I don’t know. But I do know someone 
who can serve as a guide ... That person is 
your local (or Net-based) librarian.” 

I publish. It feels good—like a shot at 
redemption. Plus, you know, it’s 10 bucks. 

— MATHEW HONAN 


Opportunities 
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No matter how lost the 
city makes you feel, it's 
comforting to know the 
RAV4 is engineered to 
handle it all. With Vehicle 
Stability Control, 166 hp 
and an EPA 27 MPG hwy 
rating* solving the city has 
never been easier. Learn 
more at toyota.com/rav4 


®TOYOTA 


moving forward 


Vehicle shown with optional equipment. *2008 EPA-estimated 27 highway MPG for RAV4 4-cylinder 2WD models. Actual mileage will vary. ©2007 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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The King of Kong 

Who knew that a Donkey Kong cham¬ 
pionship could yield so much angst 
and hilarity? This unexpectedly 
inspiring tale follows Steve Wiebe, 
a Seattle science teacher, in his 
attempt to dethrone Billy Mitchell, 
the trash-talking, long-time 
Donkey Kong champ. Fiercer than 
the Yanks-Sox rivalry and as gut- 
wrenching as Rocky, this joy stickers’ 
delight arrives on DVD with Kong- 
conquering tutorials, interviews with 
Donkeyverse stars, and an Easter 
eg’g that will shock the arcade 
gaming world’s conspiracy nuts. 


2 Thepage.time.com 

Romney's surging! Obama's going neg 
ative! McCain's tanking! In the heat 
of the political silly season, it's hard to 
keep pace with the horse race. Mark 
Halperin does it for you with his daily 
vlog, The PageCast. Straight from the 
campaign trail, the former ABC News 
political director stares into the cam¬ 
era to deliver a 60- to 90-second video 
bullet-pointing the day's hot issues. 


3 Born in the Bronx: A Visual 
Record of the Early Days of Hip Hop 

!n this beautifully designed book, writer Johan Kugelberg enrolls in the 
old school with hundreds of photos, show flyers, record covers, and 
lyric sheets documenting hip hop's infancy. Shots of early pioneers like 
Bambaataa and Grandmaster Flash show how kids with little 
more than cheap mics and turntables ignited a cultural revolution. 
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4 Nada Surf: lucky 

Signed during the post-Weezer 
mid-’90s, these power-poppers 
averted the dustbin of one-hit wonder- 
dom (their novelty single “Popular/’ 
about high school superficiality, was in 
constant rotation on MTV) by reinvent¬ 
ing themselves on their indie releases. 
The result: lush, orchestrated alt-pop. 


Sony PFR-V1 
Headphones 

Yes, they look more 
like a steampunk 
torture device 
than headphones. 

But putting on 
a pair of Vis 
is pure audio bliss. 

Using “extended 
bass reflex 
duct effect,” the 
bulbous cans 
simulate the effect 
of listening to 
high-end speakers. 

The result? 

Sparkling highs, 
thumping lows, and 
a lot of puzzled 
looks when you wear 
them out in public. 

ShareMiner.com 

Picking the perfect 
songs for that iiber-sexy 
Valentine's Day mix is hard 
enough. But scouring all 
the Megauploads in the universe to find 
that obscure Bright Eyes cover is just plain 
tedious. ShareMiner lets you scan two, 
three, four, or almost all of them at once. 
Search your soul before you download, 
though—you could be breaking the law. 
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7 Super Smash Bros. Brawl 

Did your Rock Band supergroup kick you 
out? Vent your anger with a good-natured 
Brawl Nintendo's family-friendly battle 
royale takes the Wii by storm in Febru¬ 
ary, featuring pugilists like Sonic the 
Hedgehog, Wario, and Metal Gear’s Solid 
Snake. The object: Smash your 
opponents to pieces by any 
means necessary. The Wii's 
Wi-Fi connection lets you 
put the hurt on Mario's hairy 
keister with palookas from 
around the world. 


Diary of the Dead 

George A.Romero’s 
landmark low- 
budget shockers 
Nigh t of the Li ving 
Dead and Dawn 
of the Dead defined the zombie 
movie genre. Shot verite style 
in HD, the director’s latest is a 
first-person account of the 
undead apocalypse made for 
the YouTube generation. Raw 
and savagely inventive, it’s as 
dripping with sociopolitical 
satire and black comedy as it 
is with human viscera. 


S Torchwood Season One 

OK, the first half of the premiere season of 
Torchwood— the Doctor Who spin-off that follows 
immortal Captain Jack Harkness and his band of 
alien-fighters—wasn't exactly stellar television. 
Still: Bite the bullet and power through the season 
on DVD. Because even if you don't like the better 
second half, you'll need to catch up for season two. 
That's when James Marsters ( Buffy ) will guest 
star as Captain Jack's love interest. 


Bacon of the Month 

Nothing says "love" 
more than a cured pork 
product. This Valentine’s 
Day, surprise your 
carnivorous sweetie with 
a $150 year's supply 
of schmancy bacon, 
delivered to their door by 
The Grateful Palate. And 
if chocolate also makes 
your honey squeal with 
delight, try Mo's Bacon 
Bar from Vosges—there's 
applewood-smoked pig 
strips in every bite. 


DIARY OF THE DEAD: STEVE WILKIE/THE WEINSTEIN COMPANY 























ITS EASIER THAN EVER TO RUN A WEB MEETING 

When you need to get your team together, you shouldn't have to run around downloading applications 
and figuring out which call-in line is available. You should be able to get a meeting up and running and 
then share, chat, whiteboard, guestion, discuss—even see each other over your web cams—all with a 
single click. That's why there's INTERCALL WEB MEETING, the simplest way to run meetings online. 

InterCall 


Get a running start with a trial of InterCall Web Meeting at www.intercall.com/run 














Despite its famous Temple of Heaven, Beijing is far from paradise: horrendous traffic, brown air, and a 
climate politely classified as "continental monsoon”—a hellish mix of triple-digit summers and subzero 
winters. That’s why architects Steven Holl and Li Hu designed Linked Hybrid, a city within the city that will 
minimize forays outside by providing for nearly all of its residents’ needs. Upon completion this summer, Linked 
will offer 650 luxury apartments to the same go-go Chinese capitalists dropping crisp yuan on Mercedes and 
Fendi. *1 The megacomplex is defined by a ring of eight 21-story towers, each with an upper-floor promenade 
and lounge, plus skywalks that connect to adjacent buildings. Galleries, cafes, bars, and shops will line these 
public passages. With its 82-floor hotel, the project boasts a total interior space of 2.4 million square feet, and 
the 15-acre grounds feature everything from a skateboard park to tai chi platforms. And, since this is a 21st- 
century Eden, elaborate water-recycling and geothermal-power systems may rack up enough eco-points for 
a Gold LEED certification. *1 The only reason residents will have to leave is work. Of course, if they can afford 
these swank dwellings, their commute will undoubtedly be in climate-controlled comfort, too. — cliff kuang 
























Dell recommen 
Windows Vista 
Business. 





With Dell’s Latitude D630 notebook you can stay connected to your clients no matter 
where you are. Next-generation Wi-Fi helps keep you connected at hotspots and around 
the office. It catches the strongest signal around, letting you work at the fast pace you’re 
used to. And with optional mobile broadband* you can stay connected pretty much 




anywhere a wireless signal exists, ensuring you get the job done. It also features the 
performance of Intel® Core M 2 Duo Processor, so staying productive is easy. 


Latitude™ D630 Notebook 


Ultimate Business Notebook - 
the perfect balance of performance 
and mobility, starting at 5.1 lbs* 


Features Intel" Core“2 Duo 
Processor, allowing you to work 
with noticeably quick results. 


Starting at: 


To talk to a small business expert, call 

800.574.9915 or visit DELL.COM/SimplifyBusiness 


Call: M-F 7a-8p Sat 8a-5p CT Offers subject to change, may not be combinable with other offers. Taxes, shipping, handling and other fees extra and not subject to discount. U.S. Dell Small Business new 
purchases only. LIMIT 5 DISCOUNTED OR PROMOTIONAL ITEMS PER CUSTOMER. Dell reserves the right to cancel orders arising from pricing or other errors. Wireless: Where access is available; additional charges may 
apply. Notebook Weight: Varies based on configurations and manufacturing variability. Core Inside, Intel, Intel logo, Intel Core, Intel Inside and Intel Inside logo are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. 
and other countries. Microsoft and Windows are trademarks or registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 












































The Power of Dreams 



Jgi 

Nil 


SEE WHAT WE SEE. 

We see blue skies ahead. We see a healthier planet to leave to our children. We see a future where freedom of 
mobility is dependent not on oil, but on the ingenuity of visionary minds. We see our passionate Honda engineers 
creating world-changing advances in clean-air technology, fuel economy and pollution-free alternative energy 
sources. We see our dream of a cleaner environment becoming more realized every day. Can you see it, too? 

dreams.honda.com 


©2007 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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Beam Us Up, 
Hollywood 

Jumper applies some showbiz science to teleportation. 
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From The Fly to the Ninja 
Turtles, Hollywood has 
consistently deployed 
teleportation to blip a 
story line forward. The 
result typically ends 
up closer to laughable 
fiction than plausible 
science. With Jumper , 
however, director and 
self-proclaimed physics 
geek Doug Liman ( The 
Bourne Identity ) swears 
his sci-fi thriller is 
dead-on—or as good 
as it gets, since real 
teleportation technology 
isn’t exactly up to 
speed. Out in February, 
his adaptation of 
Steven Gould’s novel 
stars Hayden Christen¬ 
sen as a slacker who 
discovers he can beam 
around via brainpower. 
Samuel L. Jackson plays 
a secret agent hot on 
his trail. (Think Enemy of 
the Quantum State: 
Anakin vs. Windu.) “It’s 
not like Star Trek , where 
you see someone break 
into a million particles 
and reconstitute,” 
Liman says. “The jump 
happens between two 
frames, connecting two 
different environments 
for a split second.” 



Match the 1 Squinting your eyes improves 
teleportation tip your ability to jump through time 
with its film or and space exponentially. 

TV show source. 2 Don't trust Ziggy Stardust to 

build a decent transport machine. 


So did Hollywood get it right this time? Not SO much, says 3 Before dissolving into a million 


H. Jeff Kimble, a Caltech physicist. Since teleportation is a 
transfer of quantum states, not particles, “you’re not actually 
sending atoms,” he says. “You’re only sending information 
about their quantum state.” Which means it’s more like a 
Xerox machine than a wormhole, with no movement or con¬ 
nection across space and time. (You hear that, Heroes ?) In real 
life, only a beam of light has been, er, beamed a short distance 
(about 3 feet) but that, Kimble says, “is a set of completely 
different physics,” and Hollywood-style teleportation is just 
not possible. But don’t tell Liman. With hopes for a Jumper 
trilogy, he has already outlined a second film involving- 
great Scotty!—researchers teleporting molecules in a lab. 
OK, physics may not be his strongest suit, but Liman is obvi¬ 
ously expert in the science of sequels. —michellekung 


particles—close the damn window. 

4 It may scramble your brain, 
but teleporting is a lot safer than 
riding shotgun in a starship. 

5 Never be the first to try out 

a brand-spankin'-new teleporter. 

6 Even though you're not 
actually shooting up through 
the teleportation machine, 
look up anyway. 

7 Screw phasers—teleportation 
is the only foolproof method of 
escaping aliens. 

A Stargate D The Fly 
B The Prestige E Heroes 
C Spaceballs F Star Trek 
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THEATERS 

Chicago 10 

Brett Morgen (The Kid Stays 
in the Picture ) takes history 
to Toontown as he chronicles 
the antiwar protests at the 
1968 Democratic National 
Convention. Instead of talk¬ 
ing heads and '60s tunes, his 
rousing documentary merges 
archival footage with mo- 
cap, all set to Rage Against 
the Machine and other angry 
bands. —Jennifer Hillner 



DVD 

Darkon 

It's easy to dismiss lines like 
"I always kind of felt like I was 
born out of time" as pathetic 
raisons d'etre from delusional 
Wo Wadherents. But by the 
end of this intriguing doc 
about live-action role-playing 
culture (complete with a 
chest-thumping Braveheart- 
style combat scene), you're 
elated there's a niche for 
those who like to party like 
it's 1099. —Daniel Dumas 



ONLINE 

Derek and Simon: 
The Show 

Former Mr. Show star Bob 
Odenkirk's latest Super- 
Deluxe dotcomedy trails two 
LA archetypes-stonerish 
cad, geeky romantic—strug¬ 
gling to accomplish, well, any¬ 
thing. It's more short-form 
faux verite filled with long 
pauses, awkward squirms, 
and Michael Cera-style dead¬ 
pan. —Eva Kokopeli 
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BRAGGING 

RIGHTS. 


UPGRADED POWER E*TRADE PRO 


FREE NASDAQ TOTALVIEW 


OPTIONS ANALYTICS 


Per Stock & Options Trade 
75c per options contract 1 


20x more liquidity 5 


100 COMMISSION-FREE STOCK AND OPTIONS TRADES 


getpoweretrade.com 1,000 fl6W aCCOUntS 3 day. 1-800-ETRADE1 


New Accounts claim based on internal E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. metrics for average daily gross new E*TRADE Bank & E*TRADE Securities accounts between 12/1/06-11/30/07. 

1. To qualify for Power E*TRADE and the Power E*TRADE Pro trading platform, you must execute at least 30 stock or options trades per quarter. To qualify for $6.99 
commissions for stock and options and a 750 fee per options contract, you must execute 500 or more stock or options trades per month. To qualify for $9.99 commissions for 
stock and options and a 750 fee per options contract, you must execute 10-49 stock or options trades per month or maintain a $50,000 balance in combined E*TRADE Securities 
and E*TRADE Bank accounts. To continue receiving these commission rates and access to trading platforms, you must re-qualify by the end of the following calendar quarter. 

2. According to information provided by The NASDAQ Stock Market, Inc. on 12/12/2007. This information is deemed to be reliable but has not been verified or confirmed by E*TRADE 
Securities LLC. NASDAQ and NASDAQ Totalview are registered service marks of The NASDAQ Stock Market, Inc. Please visit www.nasdaqtrader.com/totalview for more information. 

3. Commission-free trade offer applies to new Power E*TRADE accounts opened with $1,000 minimum deposit. The new account holder will receive a maximum of 100 free 
trade commissions for each stock or options trade executed within 30 days of the opening of the new qualified account. You will pay the Power E*TRADE commission rate at 
the time of the trades ($9.99 for stock and options trades—plus an additional 750 per options contract). Your account will be credited $9.99 per stock or options trade 
within eight weeks of qualifying (excluding options contract fees). Other commission rates apply to customers who trade less than 30 times a quarter or maintain less than 
$50,000 in linked E*TRADE Securities or E*TRADE Bank accounts. Account must be opened by December 31,2008. 

System response and account access times may vary due to a variety of factors, including trading volumes, market conditions, system performance and other factors. 

©2008 E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. All rights reserved. 




















we protect your digital worlds 


A new way to 
think smart 


ESET 

Smart 

Security 

Intelligent protection foryour PC 

There are many software security solutions to choose 
from, but only one can actually think. Powered by 
ThreatSense® technology, ESET Smart Security 
anticipates potential dangers, doesn't slow systems 
down, and excels in proactively protecting your 
computer. It's smart. 

Antivirus + Antispyware+Antispam + Personal Firewall 

Experience it free for30 days at 
www.eset.com/smartsecurity 



© 2008 ESET. All rights reserved. Trademarks used herein are 
trademarks or registered trademarks of ESET. Ad code: WIRED 











Hpnnfioh Left-for-dead music gets 
V llljl rl Ul ILIwl resurrected for the digital age 


Sure, iTunes has millions of tracks, but 
don’t go looking there for obscure or out- 
of-print treasures like, say, the seminal 
stoner-rock stylings of Sir Lord Baltimore. 
Fortunately for music geeks, help is on the 
way. Keith Abrahamsson, an A&Rrep for New 
York-based indie label Kemado Records, 
recently launched the first all-digital reissues 
label. At prices similar to those of Apple’s 
square mass-market store, Anthology 
Recordings offers high-fidelity (320 Kbps), 
DRM-free rips of supercool, ultrarare titles— 
from late-’60s Swedish psych-rock to British 
postpunk and early-’80s dub. 

Most online music sites give the bands 
short shrift when slicing up the revenue pie. 
Not Anthology. Its catalog consists mainly 
of recordings for which the copyrights have 
reverted to the artists (or which were never 
released in the first place), so Abrahamsson 
is able to strike deals directly with musicians 
and secure exclusive distribution arrange¬ 
ments. “Some artists still have their original 
tapes, but sometimes we have to take an old 
vinyl record, copy it into Pro Tools, and clean 
it up with audio-mastering software,” Abra¬ 
hamsson says. “We do whatever it takes to 
get this stuff back in circulation.” 

With Anthology’s minimal production 
costs, long-forgotten acts can finally make 
some dough. “I’ve been making music for 
30 years,” says John Garner of the pioneering 
heavy metal band Sir Lord Baltimore. “And 
I recently got my first royalty check ever— 
it was from Anthology.” — eric steuer 



Seven lost (and awesome) albums found only on Anthology 

SPACE ART: ONYX (1) Groovy French synth music from the ’70s—long before those two Daft Punks ever 
touched a keyboard. MOODY: THE GENTLE RAIN (2) Early instrumental funk from composer Nick Ing- 
man, who has since worked with Radiohead, David Bowie, and Bjork. SOFT MACHINE: SPACED (3) Abra¬ 
hamsson unearthed these previously unknown recordings by the influential English prog band. Lots of 
tripped-out tape-loop weirdness. TIM RICE: THAT'S MY STORY (4) The very best of the famed lyricist’s 
early endeavors as a producer of sunny '60s pop—never before released. THE SUICIDE COMMANDOS: 
THE COMMANDOS COMMIT SUICIDE DANCE CONCERT (5) Originally issued in 1979, a raucous, raw 
recording of several live sets by this seminal—and tragically overlooked—punk rock trio from Minneapolis. 
SIR LORD BALTIMORE: KINGDOM COME (6) Slow, fuzzy, anvil-heavy metal circa 1970 from the New 
York band cited as the inventors of “stoner rock.” ANONYMOUS: INSIDE THE SHADOW (7) Beautiful 
melodic rock dosed with country and psychedelia from a mid-’70s Indianapolis studio project. —E.S. 
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Hot Chip 

MADE IN THE DARK 

Since its 2006 breakout 
album The Warning, this 
Casio-pounding UK quin¬ 
tet has been perfecting 
its electro-funk by remix¬ 
ing everyone from Amy 
Winehouse to the Goril- 
laz. Their third LP builds 
on that rump-shaking 
rep, with a few slow jams 
to woo your valentine. 
—Steven Leckart 



Goldfrapp 

SEVENTH TREE 

The British dance party 
duo with a penchant 
for glam rock drop the 
glitz for their fourth 
album, revealing a sen¬ 
sual sound better suited 
to lounge lizards than 
club kids. The crystalline 
vocals and soaring har¬ 
monies are still there, 
just not the bumpin' 
bpms. —Jason Jurgens 



Atlas Sound 

LET THE BLIND LEAD 
THOSE WHO CAN SEE 
BUT CANNOT FEEL 

Bradford Cox, lead singer 
of the defunct rock band 
Deerhunter, went solo 
and discovered his long 
lost Aphex Twin. The 
result is lush, sophisti¬ 
cated electronica—too 
bad about the high- 
school-yearbook album 
title.—Nancy Miller 
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FL (HOME BASE) 

2,126 


High Fryer 

A Soviet-era training jet jump- 
starts a green-skies initiative. 

Something's cooking 17,000 feet over the Nevada desert, 
and, despite what passing geese may smell, it's not french 
fries. It's Green Flight International's BioJet, a 39-year- 
old Aero Vodochody L-29 Delfin with a single-stage 
turbojet that was engineered to burn anything from 
pump gas to home-heating oil. Biodiesel, it turns out, 
goes down easy. The Czech-built plane made the world's 
first canola-powered jet flight in October and is gearing 
up for an eight-stop transcontinental hop in early 2008. 
(This Soviet-era bird has a short range by design to pre¬ 
vent pilots from defecting.) Next up for Green Flight: 
biomodding a Learjet 25 for a round-the-world trip in 
2009. Problem is, the Lear cruises at up to 45,000 feet— 
where air temps would turn biodiesel into goop. So the 
team will have to heat the fuel tanks or blend regular 
Jet-A with the veggie oil. Not as green, perhaps, but the 
plane should still emit up to 50 percent less carbon than 
a stock Lear.— matthew phenix 
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NOW YOU CAN AFFORD SOME PEACE AND QUIET. 






Maxell’s Noise Cancellation Headphones provide superior quality equal to 
high-end models costing three-times more* Their maximum performance eliminates 
95% of outside noise and reduces distortion resulting from over-amplification. Further, 
they are lightweight and collapsible making them ideal for travel. 

For more information, visit www.maxell.com. 


*SRP: $129.99 


SRP: $49.99 


maxell 


www.maxell.conn 


©2008 Maxell Corporation of America 
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Rock On 

DAN KENNEDY 

McSweeney's contributor Dan Kennedy took a job 
at a big record label in New York so he could rock and 
roll. Instead, he found himself cross-promoting Jewel 
with the Lady Schick razor. The decline of the major 
labels has inspired plenty of rancor, but Kennedy uses 
it as the basis for a hilarious—and damning—insider's 
memoir about how the suits managed to scuttle the 
ship and pad their expense accounts. —Jeff Howe 

••••••••• 



How to Fossilize Your Hamster 

MICK O'HARE 

Forget graduate school. New Scientist editor Mick 
O'Hare outlines how you can eat and drink your way 
to scientific discovery—from measuring the speed 
of light with a chocolate bar and a microwave oven 
to extracting your own DNA sample with dishwash¬ 
ing soap and hard liquor. It's a funny and very adult 
twist on the classic baking-soda volcano projects 
of our childhood. —Miyoko Ohtake 




RoadtoJoy 

Feeling blue? Charles Barber 
advises us to flush the Prozac 
and hackourown happiness. 


Sometime in the 1990s, the concept 
of better living through chemistry 
turned a corner, thanks to drug com¬ 
panies’ efforts to synthesize anti¬ 
dotes for every possible mood swing. 
So writes Yale lecturer Charles Bar¬ 
ber in his new book, Comfortably Numb: How Psychiatry Is Medicating a Nation . An OCD 
sufferer himself, Barber spent a decade working in places like New York City’s Bellevue 
Hospital. He knew something was wrong when he discovered that his colleagues’ perfectly 
functional, $300-an-hour Upper West Side clients were taking the same potent pills as 
his own schizoid, homeless, crackhead patients. "I would spend part of the day in shelters 
dealing with seriously ill people,” Barber says. “Then I’d go to cocktail parties and find out 
that the people there were on the same medications.” He proposes that we just say no to 
multinational drug peddlers and heal ourselves with cognitive and dialectical behavioral 
therapies—“talk therapy” techniques that minimize pill pushing, dispense with Freud¬ 
ian dream analysis, and engage patients in actively reprogramming their own brains. It’s 
like “a highly selective carpentry of the soul,” Barber writes—therapy as self-engineering. 

He does acknowledge the need for medication in the hardest cases. Just like cancer, severe 


mood disorders can be life-threatening and 
should be treated as such, Barber says. But 
we need to distinguish between real depres¬ 
sion and just being bummed out. 

The vast majority of the 227 million pre¬ 
scriptions for antidepressants in 2006, he 
notes, were for people in the second category. 
Barber lambastes the drug industry for its 
attempt to turn “the worried well” into cus¬ 
tomers; he also takes aim at the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
for according disorder status to conditions 
like social anxiety and adjusting to a cross¬ 
country move. “Nonsense,” Barber writes, 
“anger, greed, laziness, impulsivity, as well as 
jealousy, lust, anguish, and so on, are simply 
part of the human predicament. They are not 
medical conditions.”— josh mchugh 
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illustration by Christian Northeast 
















































STREET SMART. 

THE 2008 EDGE WITH SYNC TECHNOLOGY. 



The Edge crossover with SYNC technology* lets you control your MP3 
player and Bluetooth 8 -enabled phone using the sound of your voice. 

And with the expansive Vista Roof™** you can enjoy your view no matter 
what seat you’re in. Learn more at FORDVEHICLES.COM. 



* Standard on Edge Limited. Driving while distracted can result in loss of vehicle control. Only use mobile phones and other devices, 
even with voice commands, when it is safe to do so, and use extreme caution. The Bluetooth® word mark and logos are trademarks of the 
Bluetooth® SIG, Inc. **Optional. 












PROMOTION 



vf| ! i BMW Hydrogen 7 in front of the WIRED Living Home. Dining room features vintage chairs reupholstered in 100% eco-intelligent polyester, Heath ceramics, 
and Simon Pearce glassware. View of the living room highlights a modern, green interior by Lucas Studioipj Master bath spotlights TOTO fixtures and Heath 
ceramic tile. ||| Energy-efficient Siemens appliances and Valcucine millwork green the kitchen. i t®y Control4 interface on the Pioneer TV allows control of light, sound, 
climate, and security, controlled from the couch. Bosch washer/dryer technology saves energy and makes clothes last longer, The Green Life partners, Peter 
Glatzer and Adrian Grenier, host a private dinner. •: Eco-tinis feature the Official Spirit - 360 Vodka. Over 400 of LA's green elite celebrate the Home's opening. 
^'i!|TOTO Washlet® comes with a remote, and the dual flush toilet saves water, (jpr The Lucid Energy Dashboard is a real-time feedback system for tracking home 
energy consumption j||p| Cookie magazine presents an eco-friendly Kid's Room. ||y The master closet features Cole Haan and green fashion by Linda Loudermilk. 
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Light Speed 



Gamers want two things: 
power and glory. The first 
comes easily for Alien- 
ware’s new ml5x, the 
most potent 15-inch lap¬ 
top in the known uni¬ 
verse. Rocking Intel’s 
2.8-GHz Core II Extreme 
processor and Nvidia’s 
GeForce 8800MGTX 
graphics card, it scorches 
its way across any ani¬ 
mated landscape, leaving 
a trail of rapidly ren¬ 
dered polygons panting 
in its wake. As for glory, 
well, that’s up to you. 

But the ml5x will gladly 
look the part, with six 
independently customiz¬ 
able LED-lit zones that 
accent everything from 
the notebook’s perimeter 
to its touchpad and keys. 
You can choose from 
12 colors and set them 
to flash while you 
vanquish your enemy. 
ml5x $1,399 and up, 
alienware.com 








Never Forget a Face 

Thirty years from now, as you're replaying footage of 
your kid scoring the winning goal, you'll prefer his beam¬ 
ing face not be blurry. But clarity isn't an easy feat for 
standard-issue autofocus, which usually locks in on objects 
closest to the camera—not necessarily the hootin' and 
hollerin' ones. Still cameras have had face-recognition 
capability for years, and now Sony is bestowing that power 
on moving pictures, with a camcorder smart enough to 
index faces. The SR12 brings sharpness to as many as eight 
mugs, automatically adjusting exposure and white balance 
to make them as purdy as possible. How'd Sony do it? A ton 
of processing power, courtesy of a PC-worthy chip that 
flexes enough silicon muscle to run a recognition algorithm 
60 times per second. HDR-SR12 $1,400, sonystyle.com 
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Fetish 










There's no telling what you'll do with the right 
products, accessories and a little advice. Like 
pop the question to that special someone 
in a unique way. To start, build a snowman 


somewhere remote and place a ring in its 
hands. Then take a picture with your camera 
phone and mark the spot with a GPS unit. 
Next, have the GPS unit delivered in a candy 


box and email her the photo. Last, get ready 
to get on one knee. Want to learn more? 
Just stop by your neighborhood RadioShack. 



Snowman 
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DIGITAL PROPOSAL Created by: Anthony Shea 

What I wanted to do: Take our relationship in a new direction. 


(§) RadioShack 

Do Stuff” 
























The Singularity Is Here 

Replace your beige box with a stylish unit that packs all you need into a sleek 
enclosure. Finally, Windows machines you can display as art. —claude mciver 



Gateway One 

$1,800 • gateway.com 

Looking something akin to 
the 2001 monolith or a 
ginormous iPod nano. Gate¬ 
way's One houses a 19-inch 
display, a 2-GHz Core 2 Duo, 
3 GB RAM, a 500-GB hard 
drive, and an ATI Radeon 
HD 2600XT in a svelte case 
that is both stylish and user- 
friendly. A handful of fre¬ 
quently used ports line the 
left side, and a single DVD 
burner resides on the right. 
Thanks to easy, tool-free 
access to the One's innards 
and Gateway's use of non¬ 
proprietary components, 
upgrading is a cinch. 

WIRED Speakers hidden 
behind the piano-black front 
bezel provide crisp, muffle- 
free audio. Wireless key¬ 
board and mouse are well 
designed and work with no 
configuration hassle. 
tired We'd love to see 
options for bigger screens 
and hi-def optical drives. 

(Ah, the dreams of geeks.) 


Dell XPS One 

$2,399 • dell.com 

With the XPS One, Dell chal¬ 
lenges the notion that only 
Apple knows how to merge 
form and function. A smoky 
base, die-cast metal stand, 
and bezel-less glass screen 
give this machine a classy 
chassis, but there's plenty 
of horsepower inside: a 
2.33-GHz Intel Core 2 Duo, 

2 GB RAM, a 500-GB hard 
drive, and an ATI Radeon 
HD 2400 videocard to drive 
the 20-inch display. Touch- 
sensitive media keys include 
a nifty proximity detector 
that illuminates the buttons 
as your fingertips come near. 
wired Wireless keyboard 
and mouse. Two-megapixel 
webcam with motion-sensing 
and remote-viewing software 
(intruders beware!). Six 
USB and two FireWire ports. 
Slot-loading Blu-ray drive. 
Two-year warranty. 

TIRED A comparable iMac 
is about $600 less, though it 
lacks a Blu-ray drive. 


Sony 

VGC-LT19U 

$2,900 • sonystyle.com 

It's no surprise that this Sony 
could be mistaken for a 
goliath digital picture frame. 
The 22-inch screen begs to 
show off your photos and 
hi-def video. But peer under 
the hood and this looker is 
pretty standard: 2 GB RAM, 
a 2.2-GHz Intel Core 2 Duo, 
and a 500-GB hard drive. 
Gaming is sluggish though, 
due to the meek nVidia 
GeForce 8400M GT. 
wired Rear panel covers 
unsightly screws and access 
panels and slides on and off 
without tools. One four-pin 
iLink (read: FireWire) and five 
USB ports. Slot-load Blu-ray 
burner. Display can be turned 
off at the push of a button- 
great when playing music. 
tired Lacks SD card reader 
in favor of Sony's proprie¬ 
tary Memory Stick. Minimal 
media keys. Price tag high 
enough to buy two really 
good old-fashioned desktops. 


xtreme 

notebooks XN1 

$2,433 • xtremenotebooks.com 

The XN1 is neither a note¬ 
book nor extreme. Though 
strikingly similar to Sony's LT 
series, the XN1 is nowhere 
near as polished. And its 
specs keep it mired in medi¬ 
ocrity: The 1.87-GHz Intel 
Core 2 Duo and 2-GB RAM 
are entry-level fodder, and 
the skimpy 80-GB hard drive 
in our test unit was unac¬ 
ceptable. However, we were 
pleasantly surprised to find 
the XN1 running the 64-bit 
version of Vista Ultimate. It's 
a capable machine, just not 
extremely capable. 
wired Good inputs, includ¬ 
ing an eSATA port for high¬ 
speed hard drives, and dual 
coax for digital audio. HD 
DVD-ROM drive. 
tired Though the small¬ 
est drive available on xtreme's 
Web site is 200 gigs, our sys¬ 
tem came with a laughable 
80-GB drive. Just 26 fps in our 
Prey benchmark. 
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An exciting reward for 
proving you have read this ad. 

- The captivating future of the bar code. - 
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In about three minutes, you are going to have a 
world-changing experience with one of the 
world’s truly unappreciated objects: the bar code. 
Traditionally, it’s a rather sleepy subject, but there’s 
an excellent chance you’ll be trumpeting the 
merits of the bar code at your next cocktail party. 

Not since the electric toothbrush has such an 
ordinary object emerged to make the world a more 
nimble place. And if you have a Sprint phone, you 
are about to experience the life-altering future of 
the bar code. 


Now, we can’t say for sure (no one can), but we 
have reason to believe that the bar code is going to 
revolutionize the way people consume things. And we 
have implanted these tiny, abstract, high-contrast dot 
matrix thingies with swift and useful information 
to make your life more exciting. 

ii j Here’s what the future might look 

- til I ||| |) if I ^ like: Not long from now, many 

11 ||| 11 J things will have a futuristic bar 

* 1 code. So, when you see things 

Do you see a butterfly that interest you, you can snap 

or the titillating future pictures of their bar codes with 
of commerce? 

your Sprint phone. 


This is where SprintSpeed™ would take over. Your 
Sprint phone would leap into action, zapping data, 
videos, movie trailers and MP3s onto your screen at 
the speed of light. Whether it’s a bathroom faucet ora 
car, a band ora movie, your phone could be instantly 
brimming with information about the things you like. 
The world turns into one giant info-scavenger hunt. 

The future is full of surprises. 

But maybe someday you’ll 
tell your grandchildren that 
Sprint was the company that 
boldly led us there, through 

The bar code has lingered 

the untapped potential Of in obscurity since 1948. 
pQr codes Now, 60 years later, it gets 

the recognition it deserves. 


Congratulations. You made it to the end. It’s time to 
claim your reward. So, if you have a camera phone and 
a Sprint data plan, text "scan” to 70734 and download 
the free application. It only takes a minute. Then 
take a picture of the bar code on the phone in this 
ad and receive your secret prize! Learn more at 
sprint.com/phonelQ. 


Available to Sprint customers only. Requires a camera-enabled phone and a Sprint data plan. Casual data charges of $0.03/KB apply to customers without a Sprint Vision Pack. 
Prize subject to Sprint’s discretion. Offer expires 3/1 /08. Standard text messaging charges apply. The Nationwide Sprint PCS Network reaches over262 million people. Coverage 
not available everywhere. See sprint.com for details. ©2008 Sprint Nextel. All rights reserved. Sprint, the logo and other trademarks are trademarks of Sprint Nextel. 
































Blades of Glory 

Ice-skating blows when you’re gliding in lousy footwear. To 
avoid falling on your ass, beginners need skates with ankle sup¬ 
port, flexibility, and fiendishly sharp edges. — miyoko ohtake 



Jackson Ultima 
Classique 

$140 • jacksonultima.com 

Canadian skating legend and 
1962 world champion Donald 
Jackson knows how to make 
a pair of skates. Although 
this boot was the stiffest of 
the models we tested, the 
notch below the lace hooks 
encouraged a natural bend 
in the leather so the top of 
the boot doesn't bite into 
your shin. Learning to skate 
in a pair of Classiques is like 
learning to drive in a Nissan 
GT-R, so bring your confi¬ 
dence to the rink. 

WIRED A rare combination 
of support and flex. Hugs 
your feet and anklebones in 
all the right places, letting 
your toes breathe easy. 
TIRED Minimal support in 
the arches. Plastic heel looks 
a little cheap, but who cares: 
You'll be spinning too fast for 
anyone to see your feet. 


Riedell 121 
Blue Ribbon 

$135 • riedellskates.com 

Riedell has the edge in the 
American skate industry, 
equipping some of the 
sport's biggest stars. But 
at the beginner level, the 
boot doesn't live up to the 
brand name. Sure, it feels 
like a slipper when you slide 
your foot in, but as soon as 
you stand, the comfort level 
drops. The laces dig into your 
ankle, and an overpadded 
tongue leaves little wiggle 
room for toes. 
wired Bake-and-lace fit¬ 
ting is a hoot: Toss them in a 
200-degree-Fahrenheit oven 
for eight minutes, put them 
on, and tie extra snuggly. 
TIRED Narrow fit makes it 
hard to find that sweet spot 
between laces that are too 
tight and too loose—and you 
need them just right to bal¬ 
ance on a quarter-inch blade. 


GAM Horizon 

$141 • gamskates.com 

In Canada, there's a church, 
doughnut shop, and ice rink on 
every corner. So you'd think 
Montreal-based Gamsports 
would make the perfect 
pair of entry-level skates. It 
doesn't. The boots are very 
uncomfortable and bruised 
our ankles. Worse: The 
Horizons must have been 
designed with Quebec win¬ 
ters in mind—they pinched 
so much it took three pairs 
of socks to attain comfort. 
wired The blade is nicely 
mounted with a medium- 
size rocker, meaning your 
chances of falling on your 
face or tripping over toe 
picks are drastically reduced. 
TIRED Not made for the 
wide-footed or blister-prone. 
With no natural bends built 
into the boots, the leather 
puckers in odd places when 
you finally break them in. 

• •• 


Dominion 718 

$60 • skates.com 

When you first lace them up, 
the 718s feel fantastic. But 
don't let that elevated sense 
of comfort fool you. When 
you hit the ice, it'll probably 
be with your face, because 
of the 718's bum blades. 

The steel, which normally 
curves up smoothly, is cut at 
a severe—and unforgiving- 
angle. This makes tipping 
over extra likely. Our advice? 
Avoid these skates at all 
costs, unless you happen to 
like face-planting in front of 
that blind date. 
wired The boots hug your 
heels, not your toes. Transla¬ 
tion? Your feet stay planted 
within the boot without get¬ 
ting pins and needles. 

TIRED Zero arch support. 
Tongues don't lie flat. Don't 
be surprised if the extra-soft 
boots fall apart after one 
winter's worth of triple axels. 
• •• 



FROM THE GADGET LAB 

HP 

MediaSmart 

Server 

EX475 

$750 • hp.com 

Windows Home 
Server sounds 
great in theory: 

A box of drives 
that stores com¬ 
monly accessed 
data (like music 
and pictures) and 
automatically 
backs up every 
computer in your 
home network. 

But the software 
is slow, bloated, 
and kludgy. That 
makes $750 a 
lot to pay for the 
EX475, which is 
essentially a tera¬ 
byte drive, a case, 
a motherboard, 
and, of course, 
crappy software. 
With many of these 
functions available 
for free or cheap 
online (Xdrive, 
LogMeln, et al.), 
it's awfully hard to 
justify the expense. 

— CHRISTOPHER 
NULL 


EadgET Lab 

Visit wired.com/gadgets 
for daily reviews and news. 
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Ordinary is: ■fcraordinaryis: 
makingyou whisking you away 
feel at home, to another world. 















Scott Brown 


Unmasked b 
Faceboo 


K 



We used to be whoever we wanted online. Now we’ve 
been outed as the freaks we really are. Thank God. 


□ you’re celebrating Valentine’s Day in the 
traditional fashion—bucket of chicken, web¬ 
cam, gorilla mask—and thinking, “Good 
thing I’m wearing this gorilla mask! Other¬ 
wise, my new pal fortyishhooffetishist 
might recognize me from Facebook!” 

Luckily, that sort of antiquated situational 
irony happens only in meatspace (and bad sit¬ 
coms), never online. The Internet permits the 
happy fracture of our messy selves into more 
acceptable (or at least internally consistent) 
personae: the perky, polo-knit front we put up 
on Facebook, the literate sexologist we keep 
meaning to delete from Nerve. Sure, the self¬ 
segmentation has its risks: We all know the 
cyburban myths about unwitting father-daughter flirtations on MySpace, and only the 
most brazen craigslist cruiser hasn’t considered the possibility that anon-24563674 is, 
in fact, Ted from sales. But these are random outliers, News of the Weird, the comedy of 
probability. To paraphrase Walt Whitman’s famous Casual Encounters post: The Web is 
large. It contains multitudes. Do we contradict ourselves? Very well, then, we contradict 
ourselves. It’s an awfully big Web. What are the odds we’ll cross paths? 

Getting better every day—and not due to random probability. As social networking 
challenges pay-dating and anonymous trolling as the dominant mode of Web interaction, 
our schizoid chickens are coming home to roost. The story of the Net began with ultimate 
anonymity and the unfettered id liberation 
it catalyzed: A desire for anything—pet sex, 
pewter figurines, the Reform Party—could 
be discreetly indulged in the company of 
like-minded, faceless lurkers. Then came 
chapter two, the death, or rather the sui¬ 
cide, of privacy: We turned into twittering 
selectibitionists, eager to share choice cuts 
of our fascinating lives with the world and 
delighted to find free online apps encour¬ 
aging us to do just that. (In an era of laser- 
guided capitalism, who’d have guessed 
someone would build us a cozy identity hive? 

Could it be they were just after our honey?) 

Social networking sites promised to bring 
not just people together but also our own 
fragmented selves—what we do, what we 
like, what we buy. Then we found out that 



promise was actually made to the identity 
harvesters—not to us. 

Which brings us to chapter three: The post- 
Beacon world. In November, users discovered 
that Facebook’s aggressive tracking system 
was compiling their purchasing history 
through vendors like Fandango and Travel- 
ocity. What’s more, Beacon was sending our 
friends lists of where we’d been and what we’d 
bought—connecting our dots without permis¬ 
sion. Users squawked, and Facebook backed 
off. Back to business as usual, right? 

But the damage is done. Beacon and track¬ 
ing regimes like it violate the unwritten soc- 
site covenant: They don’t care who you think 
you are or who you’d like other people to 
think you are. They barely glance at your 
meticulously managed profile—Chabon on 
the nightstand, Beirut on the iPod, gut care¬ 
fully sucked in. Instead, they tail you, dissect¬ 
ing you site by site, purchase by purchase: 
the gorilla mask, the bucket of chicken, the 
webcam, the subscription to Mature Biracial 
Pony, the edible sweatpants. Beacon was the 
wake-up call. Our cyberselves aren’t neatly 
separated like a TV dinner; they’re closer to a 
prison breakfast—everything in one bowl. 

It was a nice fantasy: a controlled environ¬ 
ment of safely autoclaved friends, where a 
certain sterility is taken for granted, even 
encouraged. (All friends! No untidy benefits!) 
But we’re not Scrabble-playing seraphim, and 
gender and preference aren’t mere box-clicks: 
They’re desperate imperatives. 

Soc-sites are in the business of assembling 
a full picture of the meatspace you, using the 
crumbs you’ve dropped on MySpace, Match, 
and Megarotic until Humpty Dumpty is put 
together again. Much like your therapist, the 
identity hives want you to be a true and uni¬ 
fied self. Unlike your therapist, they want to 
sell you tires and dog shampoo. But the dep¬ 
redations of invasive capitalism pale next to 
the larger question: Can you 
stand the sight of your unwit- 
tingly reunified self—the 
full Dumpty? Love the Dumpty. 
Lose the gorilla mask. We all see 
through it now anyway. D3 

email scott_brown@wired.com. 
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At Infiniti, we believe the inside of a vehicle should transportyou further than your 
destination. That’s why you’ll find the cabin of the all-new Infiniti EX so invigorating. 
Even before you step foot in the EX, you’ll be greeted by a unique set of welcoming lights. 
Inside, you’ll find yourself surrounded by sumptuous Maple* and soft, supple leather* 
Every knob, button and latch has been ergonomically planned and crafted for your 
tactile pleasure. Even the seats - inspired by a kimono - are designed to cloakyou in 
exceptional comfort. Sitting in the all-new EX is an extraordinary experience. Driving 
one, however, is even better. To learn more, visit lnfiniti.com/EX. 




The all-new Infiniti EX. Extraordinary. 

The personal luxury crossover. 


‘Available feature. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. INFINITI, and INFINITI model namesare Nissan trademarks. ©2007 INFINITI Division 
of Nissan North America, Inc. 














The Last Great 

Landgrab 
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Where does 
America end? In the 
age of high tech 
undersea mapping, 
redefining long- 
settled borders is a 
$1 trillion question. 

BYGEOFFREY GAGNON 


Two and a half miles below the bright, 
icy surface of the North Pole, in the dark calm 
of the deep, a robotic arm extending from a 
submarine jammed a 3-foot Russian flag into 
the ocean floor. The audacious move, captured 
by underwater cameras mounted on the face 
of the sub, made headlines around the globe 
in August. Not since the scramble to the pole 
a century ago had there been such nationalis¬ 
tic bravado at the top of the world. With five 
countries—Russia, Canada, the US, Norway, 
and Denmark—looking north, Russia's claim 
was heralded as the beginning of what could 
become a mad scrum over trillions of dollars 
in untapped oil and natural gas in one of the 
last regions on earth where geopolitical lines 
have yet to be drawn. 

Some 3,200 miles and 47 degrees of latitude 
away, at the University of New Hampshire's 
Center for Coastal and Ocean Mapping (CCOM), 
Jim Gardner followed the action with intense 
interest and a wry smile. One of the country's 
foremost marine geologists, Gardner knew the 
flag-planting itself was meaningless; it gave the 
Russians as much legal claim to the undersea 
Arctic as the US got to the moon when Arm¬ 
strong and Aldrin put up the Stars and Stripes 
in the Sea of Tranquility. He also knew, however, 
that the Russians had a legitimate reason to cel¬ 
ebrate. The stunt capped off a Russian study of 
vast swaths of uncharted seafloor, including the 
survey of an undersea mountain range called 
the Lomonosov Ridge. Canada and Denmark 
are also arguing that the ridge is their own, 
but Russia's new maps could prove 
it actually belongs to Moscow. And 
it's this kind of work—not the flag¬ 
planting—that is at the center of the 
current “landgrab" in the Arctic, and 
indeed across the globe. 

For centimes, nations marked what 
they owned at sea by measuring out from their 
shoreline. But in 1994, the United Nations Con¬ 
vention on the Law of the Sea took effect. It 
stated that countries can move their boundary 
lines to the edge of their continental shelf— 
this can give them more territory but is diffi¬ 
cult to determine. Today, as sea ice thaws and 
undersea mapping technology improves, coun¬ 
tries are rushing to assert their ownership over 
potentially lucrative chunks of extra turf. 

To assert sovereignty over its submerged 


continental shelf, a nation has to map multiple 
off-shore points. Among them: the area where 
the ocean depth drops to 2,500 meters, and the 
place where a country's land mass drops off to 
become seafloor, a spot called the foot of the 
continental slope. If these points are farther out 
than current boundaries, there may be a case 
for extending the oceanic property line. But the 
foot of the slope can be tricky to locate. Think 
of a continent as a big rock sitting in a bath¬ 
tub, and imagine that a chunk of it rises out of 
the water. The question for scientists is, where 
does the rock end and the acrylic tub begin? It 
sounds simple enough, but imagine now that 
your tub is also made of rock, and that smaller 
rocks are piled up all over the place. 

Because new territory could mean new nat¬ 
ural resources, CCOM researchers, tapped by 
the US government and led by Gardner, have 
been silently scanning for six years now- 
mapping the frozen north as well as the Ber¬ 
ing Sea, the gulfs of Alaska and Mexico, the 
Atlantic Margin off the East Coast, and the 
Marianas in the Pacific. They're racing to 
prove the US controls more territory than 
anyone thought. Alaska, for example, could 
extend 150 miles farther into the Arctic Ocean 
than today's maps show. And the country's 
sovereignty may not end off the shore of the 
Gulf Coast; it's really more like the middle of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Of course, if everyone's territory extends 
an extra 150 miles, then a lot of countries are 
going to be planting their colors in the same 
ground. Britain, which claimed 
a certain chunk of Antarctica a 
century ago, has already gotten 
into a scuffle with Argentina and 
Chile about overlapping claims 
near the South Pole. The same 
thing will almost certainly hap¬ 
pen in the Arctic, with a big battle brewing 
between Russia, Denmark, and Canada over 
the Lomonosov Ridge. 

Conservative estimates suggest that a new 
set of boundaries could cause the US to “grow" 
by at least 386,000 square miles, and the oil, 
gas, and other resources contained in that area 
could be worth about $1.3 trillion. With so much 
money at stake, Gardner's job is to collect the 
data that will allow his country to extend its 
fence line as far as the science can justify. 


This summer, scientists 
mapped more 
than 20,000 square 
miles in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The red 
lines indicate newly 
mapped areas of the 
continental shelf. 
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Jim Gardner's maps could give the US access to a trillion dollars in untapped oil and natural gas. 


A bespectacled guy with a solid build and 
white beard that makes him look at home at 
sea, Gardner has been poking and plumbing 
and scanning the ocean floor since the 1960s. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the standard 
limit on territorial claims was 200 miles out 
from shore, he led the project to map the 
United States' undersea territory. Now, faced 
with the possibility that the country could 
outgrow those drawings, Gardner has put 
off retirement. He's commanding a 247-foot 
research ship that passes over places where 
the exact topography of the continental shelf 
is unknown, shooting down sound waves and 
then figuring out what the seafloor looks like 
by how the signals bounce back up. His boat 
crosses back and forth in a process he com¬ 
pares to “mowing a giant lawn." 

Down in the ship's belly, Gardner moni¬ 
tors a bank of computer screens linked to 
a sonar system called a multibeam echo- 
sounder, which is affixed to the ship's hull in 
the shape of a cross. Forming the long part of 
the cross are sonar devices that repeatedly 
shoot bursts of sound into the water. Each 
blast lasts a mere 15 milliseconds, and as the 


sound waves bounce back, they're picked 
up by receiving sensors that make up the 
crosslike array's other line. Motion sensors 
link up with the computers and compensate 
for the roll of the ocean. “Even though the 
ship is flopping and these angles are shift¬ 
ing, the system is keeping the data stable 
by making adjustments hundreds of times 
every second," Gardner says. The boat's 
onboard GPS is also connected to Gardner's 
computers, syncing the soundings with 
the ship's location. 

To calibrate the data, Gardner also fires 
disposable thermometers down into the 
water, making him look somewhat like a 
whaler harpooning minnows. The instru¬ 
ment, called an expendable bathythermo¬ 
graph, is little more than a shaped weight 
with a temperature sensor inside. As they 
sink, they spit numbers back to the surface, 
allowing Gardner to plot the temperature 
of the water at various depths—the colder 
the water, the slower his sound waves will 
travel—and adjust the information he gets 


from the echosounder. In the Arctic waters, 
there's an additional challenge created by 
the presence of ice: Listening to underwater 
sounds isn't easy when your sensors are dis¬ 
tracted by the thud-thud of the ship plowing 
through chunks of ice the size of buses. 

The looming threat of overlapping claims 
is creating tension in the Arctic, where the 
bounty is greatest and the boundaries are 
faintest. During one cruise near Siberia, 
researchers from the New Hampshire team 
were buzzed by a Russian reconnaissance 
plane that had been scrambled to the area to 
keep an eye on the US scientists. Last sum¬ 
mer, during a military exercise dubbed Oper¬ 
ation Nanook, Canada announced it would 
construct up to eight new naval ships to 
patrol the Arctic region and also build an 
army training center there. 

Of course, in the annals of maritime prop¬ 
erty rights, militarist undertones are noth¬ 
ing new. A country's nautical reach was once 
governed by the so-called Cannon Shot Rule, 
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a doctrine that gave countries control of 
waters up to 3 miles out—roughly the range 
of a cannon in the 17th century. Advances in 
artillery notwithstanding, the 3-mile rule 
held sway into the 20th century, in large 
part because no one thought there was much 
beyond that distance worth claiming. 

In 1945, to tap newly reachable offshore 
oil resources, President Harry Truman uni¬ 
laterally proclaimed that the US boundary 
was henceforth extended to its continental 
shelf. The pronouncement prompted other 
countries to take similar stands and inevita¬ 
bly led to more than a little confusion about 
what exactly constituted a continental shelf. 
Four decades later, the UN created the Law 
of the Sea treaty and defined the term more 
precisely. Countries were given 10 years after 
ratification to submit maps to the UN with 
their proposed boundaries—a deadline fast 
approaching for many nations. 

So far, the UN’s Commission on the Limits 
of the Continental Shelf has received peti¬ 
tions for boundary extensions from nine 
countries and given recommendations on 
three of them. But many more nations are 
likely to file soon, and the UN will almost 
certainly find itself faced with overlapping 
claims to the rich Arctic—particularly near 
the area Russia mapped before brazenly 
planting its flag. 

The US is the one industrialized country 
that has yet to ratify the accord, mainly 
because some Republican senators opposed 
to extending international law have long 
stood in the way. But with oil prices high, 
and Arctic bounty seeming ever more reach¬ 
able, President Bush has voiced support, 
and most experts expect the Senate to vote 
for ratification. Then, the quicker Wash¬ 
ington can submit a claim, the quicker it 
can use its new resources. That’s why the 
State Department is beginning the process 
of assessing the CCOM maps—beautiful 
images that show the ocean bottom as a 
world of canyons and rocky walls, all ren¬ 
dered in a rainbow of colors that delineate 
depths. When Gardner pulls up a profile 
of the continental shelf south of the Gulf 
Coast, facing west, the deep ocean floor 
spreads out on the left side of his computer 
screen, while the last bits of the continental 


shelf rise in a jagged saw-tooth pattern to 
the right. He can then zoom in close, look¬ 
ing for the foot of the slope. Eventually, 
diplomats and scientists will use a com¬ 
plex formula to draw property lines out 
beyond the standard 200-nautical-mile 
zone. "They’re going to have their work cut 
out for them,” he says. "Our job is to give 
them the science.” 

For that to happen, Gardner needs to 
spend more time on the boat. On a muggy 
morning last summer, the vessel Northern 
Resolution cut an imposing figure churn¬ 
ing south from the shipyards of Pinto 
Island, Alabama, through the gunmetal- 
colored waters of Mobile Bay, and into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Gardner’s itinerary on this 


cruise, his second of three last year, covered 
more than 20,000 square miles. 

Out on the sun-scorched deck, the breeze 
was hot and thick, pushing low-rolling 
breakers back toward the shore. Below- 
decks, the stale air was chilled with AC and 
full of the low, rumbling hum of the ship’s 
engines. Gardner was all smiles. "I’ve been 
at sea long enough to know that from up 
there oceans all look the same,” Gardner 
says. "But down here, we get to see some¬ 
thing for the first time.” M 
///////////////////^^^^ 

Geoffrey gagnon (geoffrey.gagnon 
@gmail.com) wrote about Penn & Teller 
in issue 14.11. To see Jim Gardner’s maps, 
visit wired, com/extras. 


A YCYlC Eftlirl Russia's borders already reach deep into the far north, an area rich in hydro- 

V ■ carbons. But, based on mapping it recently completed (shown in red), Moscow 

would like to broaden its claims. The most contested area is the Lomonosov Ridge (shown in black): Canada, 
Russia, and Denmark (which controls Greenland) are all trying to prove that the ridge extends out from their con¬ 
tinental shelves and thus the resources around it belong to them. The US wants to expand, too, and new data from 
surveys conducted by Jim Gardner's team suggests America has rights to a huge, but different, area of Arctic seabed. 
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Griefer 

Madness 


Storms of flying 
phalluses, mutilated 
Furries, ruined 
$10,000 battleships 
—it’s all the 
work of griefers, 
the sociopaths 
of virtual worlds. 

BY JULIAN DIBBELL 


The Albion Park section of Second Life is generally a quiet place, a haven of whisper¬ 
ing fir trees and babbling brooks set aside for those who “need to be alone to think, or 
want to chat privately.” But shortly after 5 pm Eastern time on November 16, an avatar 
appeared in the 3-D-graphical skies above this online sanctuary and proceeded to unleash 
a mass of undiluted digital jackassery. The avatar, whom witnesses would describe as an 
African-American male clad head to toe in gleaming red battle armor, detonated a device 

that instantly filled the air with 30-foot-wide tumbling blue 

. . _ Left to right: William Barnett, Evan 

cubes and gaping cartoon mouths. For several minutes the Vetere> and | sajah Houston of 

freakish objects rained down, immobilizing nearby players the eve Online GoonSwarm Alliance. 


with code that forced them to either log off 
or watch their avatars endlessly text-shout 
Arnold Schwarzenegger's “Get to the chop- 
paaaaaaa!” tagline from Predator. 

The incident, it turns out, was not an 
isolated one. The same scene, with minor 
variations, was unfolding simultaneously 
throughout the virtual geography of Sec¬ 
ond Life. Some cubes were adorned on 
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In 2006, griefers let loose with a rain of phalluses to interrupt 
a CNET interview in Second Life. 


every side with the infamous, soul-sear¬ 
ing “goatse" image; others were covered 
with the grinning face of Bill Cosby prof¬ 
fering a Pudding Pop. 

Soon after the attacks began, the gover¬ 
nance team at San Francisco-based Lin¬ 
den Lab, the company that runs Second 
Life, identified the vandals and suspended 
their accounts. In the popular NorthStar 
hangout, players located the offending ava¬ 


tars and fired auto-cagers, 
which wrapped the attack¬ 
ers' heads in big metallic 
boxes. And at the Gorean 
city of Rovere—a Second 
Life island given over to a 
peculiarly hardcore genre of 
fantasy role-play gaming—a 
player named Chixxa Lusch 
straddled his giant eagle 
mount and flew up to con¬ 
front the invaders avatar-to- 
avatar as they hovered high 
above his lovingly re-created 
medieval village, blanketing 
it with bouncing 10-foot high 
Super Mario figures. 

“Give us a break you fucks," 
typed Chixxa Lusch, and when 
it became clear that they had 
no such intention, he added 
their names to the island's 
list of banned avatars and 
watched them disappear. 

“Wankers," he added, 
descending into the mess 
of Super Marios they'd left 
behind for him to clear. 

Bans and cages and account 
blocks could only slow the 
attackers, not stop them. 
The raiders, constantly cre¬ 
ating new accounts, moved 
from one location to another 
throughout the night until, 
by way of a finale, they simul¬ 
taneously crashed many of 
the servers that run Second 
Life. And by that time, there 
was not the slightest mystery 
in anyone's minds who these 
particular wankers were: The 
Patriotic Nigras had struck again. 

The Patriotic Nigras consist of some 150 
shadowy individuals who, in the words of 
their official slogan, have been “ruining your 
Second Life since 2006." Before that, many 
of them were doing their best to ruin Habbo 
Hotel, a Finland-based virtual world for 
teens inhabited by millions of squat avatars 
reminiscent of Fisher-Price's Little People 
toys. That's when the PNs adopted their 


signature dark-skinned avatar with outsize 
Afro and Armani suit. 

Though real-life details are difficult to 
come by, it's clear that few, if any, PNs are 
in fact African-American. But their black¬ 
face shenanigans, they say, aren't racist in 
any heartfelt sense. “Yeah, the thing about 
the racist thing," says A ban A , leader of the 
Patriotic Nigras, “is... it's all just a joke." It's 
only one element, he insists, in an arsenal of 
PN techniques designed to push users past 
the brink of moral outrage toward that rare 
moment—at once humiliating and enlighten¬ 
ing—when they find themselves crying over 
a computer game. Getting that response is 
what it's all about, the Nigras say. 

“We do it for the lulz," A ban A says—for 
laughs. Asked how some people can find 
their greatest amusement in pissing off 
others, A ban A gives the question a moment's 
thought: “Most of us," he says finally, with a 
wry chuckle, “are psychotic." 

Pwnage, zerging, phat lewts—online 
gaming has birthed a rich lexicon. But none, 
perhaps, deserves our attention as much as 
the notion of the griefer. Broadly speaking, 
a griefer is an online version of the spoil¬ 
sport—someone who takes pleasure in 
shattering the world of play itself. Not that 
griefers don't like online games. It's just that 
what they most enjoy about those games is 
making other players not enjoy them. They 
are corpse campers, noob baiters, kill steal¬ 
ers, ninja looters. Their work is complete 
when the victims log off in a huff. 

Griefing, as a term, dates to the late 
1990s, when it was used to describe the 
willfully antisocial behaviors seen in early 
massively multiplayer games like Ultima 
Online and first-person shooters like Coun¬ 
ter-Strike (fragging your own teammates, 
for instance, or repeatedly killing a player 
many levels below you). But even before it 
had a name, grieferlike behavior was famil¬ 
iar in prehistoric text-based virtual worlds 
like LambdaMOO, where joyriding invaders 
visited “virtual rape" and similar offenses 
on the local populace. 

While A ban A and his pals stand squarely in 
this tradition, they also stand for something 
new: the rise of organized griefing, grounded 
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in online message-board communities and 
thick with in-jokes, code words, taboos, and 
an increasingly articulate sense of purpose. 
No longer just an isolated pathology, grief- 
ing has developed a full-fledged culture. 

This particular culture's roots can be 
traced to a semi-mythic place of origin: the 
members-only message forums of Something 
Awful, an online humor site dedicated to a 
brand of scorching irreverence and gross- 
out wit that, in its eight years of existence, 
has attracted a fanatical and almost all-male 
following. Strictly governed by its founder, 
Rich “Lowtax" Kyanka, the site boasts more 
than 100,000 registered Goons (as members 
proudly call themselves) and has spawned a 
small diaspora of spinoff sites. Most notice¬ 
able is the anime fan community 4chan, with 
its notorious /b/ forum and communities 
of “/b/tards." Flowing from this vast eco¬ 
system are some of the Web's most infec¬ 
tious memes and catchphrases (“all your 
base are belong to us" was popularized 
by Something Awful, for example; 4chan 
gave us lolcats) and online gaming's most 
exasperating wiseasses. 


Not all the message boards celebrate the 
griefers in their midst: Kyanka finds griefing 
lame, as do many Goons and /b/tards. Nor do 
the griefers themselves all get along. Patri¬ 
otic Nigras, /b/tards all, look on the some¬ 
what better-behaved Goon community—in 
particular the W-Hats, a Second Life group 
open only to registered Something Awful 
members—as a bunch of uptight sellouts. 
The W-Hats disavow any affiliation with the 
“immature" and “uncreative" Nigras other 
than to ruefully acknowledge them as “sort 
of our retarded children." 

If there's one thing, though, that all these 
factions seem to agree on, it's the philoso¬ 
phy summed up in a regularly invoked catch- 
phrase: “The Internet is serious business." 

Look it up in the Encyclopedia Dramat- 
ica (a wikified lexicon of all things /b/) and 
you'll find it defined as: “a phrase used to 
remind [the reader] that being mocked on 
the Internets is, in fact, the end of the world." 
In short, “the Internet is serious business" 
means exactly the opposite of what it says. 
It encodes two truths held as self-evident by 
Goons and /b/tards alike—that nothing on 


the Internet is so serious it can't be laughed 
at, and that nothing is so laughable as people 
who think otherwise. 

To see the philosophy in action, skim the 
pages of Something Awful or Encyclopedia 
Dramatica, where it seems every pocket of 
the Web harbors objects of ridicule. Vampire 
goths with MySpace pages, white suprem¬ 
acist bloggers, self-diagnosed Asperger's 
sufferers coming out to share their strug¬ 
gles with the online world—all these and 
many others have been found guilty of tak¬ 
ing themselves seriously and condemned 
to crude but hilarious derision. 

You might think that the realm of online 
games would be exempt from the scorn of 
Goons and/b/tards. How seriously can any¬ 
one take a game, after all? And yet, if you've 
ever felt your cheeks flush with anger and 
humiliation when some 14-year-old Night Elf 
in virtual leather tights kicks your ass, then 
you know that games are the place where 
online seriousness and online ridiculous¬ 
ness converge most intensely. And it's this 
fact that truly sets the griefer apart from the 
mere spoilsport. Amid the complex alchemy 
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of seriousness and play that makes online 
games so uniquely compelling, the griefer 
is the one player whose fun depends on 
finding that elusive edge where online 
levity starts to take on real-life weight— 
and the fight against serious business has 
finally made it seem as though griefers' 
fun might have something like a point. 

History has forgotten the name of the 
Something Awful Goon who first laid eyes 
on Second Life, but his initial reaction was 
undoubtedly along the lines of "Bingo.” 

It was mid-2004, and Goons were 
already an organized presence in online 
games, making a name for themselves as 
formidable players as well as flamboyantly 
creative griefers. The Goon Squad guilds 
in games like Dark Age of Camelot and 
Star Wars: Galaxies had been active for 
several years. In World ofWarcraft , the 
legendary Goons of the MaTganis server 
had figured out a way to slay the revered 
nonplayer character that rules their in¬ 
game faction—an achievement tanta¬ 
mount to killing your own team mascot. 

But Second Life represented a new 
frontier in troublemaking potential. It 
was serious business run amok. Here 



was an entire population of players that 
insisted Second Life was not a game— 
and a developer that encouraged them 
to believe it, facilitating the exchange of 
in-game Linden dollars for real money and 
inviting corporations to market virtual ver¬ 
sions of their actual products. 


Second Life entrepreneur Prokofy Neva (Catherine Fitzpatrick in real life) likens griefer attacks to terrorism. 


Thus began the Second Life Goon tra¬ 
dition of jaw-droppingly offensive theme 
lands. This has included the re-creation 
of the burning Twin Towers (tiny fall- 


The rainbow-dappled woodlands 
have been overrun by bulldozers and 

populated with the corpses of 
formerly adorable cartoon animal folk. 

ing bodies included) and a truly icky 
murdered-hooker crime scene (in which 
a hermaphrodite Furry prostitute lay 
naked, violated, and disemboweled on a 
four-poster bed, while an assortment of 
coded-in options gave the visitor chances 
for further violation). But the first and per- 


And better still, here was a game that had 
somehow become the Internet's top desti¬ 
nation for a specimen of online weirdo the 
Goons had long ago adopted as their favorite 
target: the Furries, with their dedication to 
role-playing the lives—and sex lives—of cud¬ 
dly anthropomorphic woodland creatures. 


haps most expertly engineered of these 
provocations was Tacowood—a parody of 
the Furry region known as Luskwood. In 
Tacowood, rainbow-dappled woodlands 
have been overrun by the bulldozers and 
chain saws of a genocidal “deforestation” 
campaign and populated with the corpses 
of formerly adorable cartoon animal folk 
now variously beheaded, mutilated, and 
nailed to crosses. 

As the media hype around Second Life 
grew, the Goons began to aim at bigger tar¬ 
gets. When a virtual campaign headquarters 
for presidential candidate John Edwards 
was erected, a parody site and scatological 
vandalism followed. When SL real estate 
magnate Anshe Chung announced she had 
accumulated more than $1 million in virtual 
assets and got her avatar's picture splashed 
across the cover of BusinessWeek, the stage 
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was set for a Second Life goondom's spot¬ 
light moment: the interruption of a CNET 
interview with Chung by a procession of 
floating phalluses that danced out of thin 
air and across the stage. 

People laughed at those attacks, but for 
Prokofy Neva, another well-known Second 
Life real estate entrepreneur, no amount 
of humor or creativity can excuse what she 
sees as “terrorism.” Prokofy (Catherine 
Fitzpatrick in real life, a Manhattan resi¬ 
dent, mother of two, and Russian translator 
and human-rights worker by trade) earns 
a modest but bankable income renting out 


her Second Life properties, and griefing 
attacks aimed at her, she says, have rattled 
some tenants enough to make them can¬ 
cel their leases. Which is why her response 
to those who defend her griefers as any¬ 
thing but glorified criminals is blunt: “Fuck, 
this is a denial-of-service attack... it's anti¬ 
civilization ... it's wrong... it costs me hun¬ 
dreds of US dollars.” 

Of course, this attitude delights the terror¬ 
ists in question, and they've made Prokofy 
a favorite target. The 51-year-old Fitzpat¬ 
rick's avatar is male, but Goons got ahold of a 
photo of her, and great sport has been made 
of it ever since. One build featured a giant 
Easter Island head of Fitzpatrick spitting 
out screenshots of her blog. Another time, 
Prokofy teleported into one of her rental 
areas and had the “very creepy” experience 
of seeing her own face looking straight down 
from a giant airborne image overhead. 

Still, even the fiercest of Prokofy's antag¬ 
onists recognize her central point: Once 
real money is at stake, “serious business” 
starts to look a lot like, well, serious busi¬ 
ness, and messing with it starts to take on 
buzz-killing legal implications. Pressed 
as to the legality of their griefing, PNs are 
quick to cite the distinction made in Second 


Life's own terms of service between real 
money and the “fictional currency” that 
circulates in-game. As A ban A puts it, “This 
is our razor-thin disclaimer which protects 
us in real-life” from what /b/tards refer to 
as “a ride in the FBI party van.” 

Real money isn't always enough to give 
a griefer pause, however. Sometimes, in fact, 
it's just a handy way of measuring exactly 
how serious the griefers' game can get. 

Consider the case of the Avatar class 
Titan, flown by the Band of Brothers Guild 
in the massively multiplayer deep-space 


EVE Online. The vessel was far bigger and 
far deadlier than any other in the game. 
Kilometers in length and well over a mil¬ 
lion metric tons unloaded, it had never once 
been destroyed in combat. Only a handful of 
player alliances had ever acquired a Titan, 
and this one, in particular, had cost the play¬ 
ers who bankrolled it in-game resources 
worth more than $10,000. 

So, naturally, Commander Sesfan Qu'lah, 
chief executive of the GoonFleet Corporation 
and leader of the greater GoonSwarm Alli¬ 
ance-better known outside EVE as Isaiah 
Houston, senior and medieval-history major 
at Penn State University—led a Something 
Awful invasion force to attack and destroy it. 

“EVE was designed to be a cold, hard, 
unforgiving world,” explains EVE producer 
Sigurlina Ingvarsdottir. It's this attitude that 
has made EVE uniquely congenial for Goons. 

“The ability to inflict that huge amount of 
actual, real-life damage on someone is amaz¬ 
ingly satisfying” says Houston. “The way 
that you win in EVE is you basically make 
life so miserable for someone else that they 
actually quit the game and don't come back.” 

And the only way to make someone that 
miserable is to destroy whatever virtual 
thing they've sunk the most real time, real 


money, and, above all, real emotion into. 
Find the player who's flying the biggest, bad- 
dest spaceship and paid for it with the pro¬ 
ceeds of hundreds of hours mining asteroids, 
then blow that spaceship up. “That's his life 
investment right there,” Houston says. 

The Goons, on the other hand, fly cheap 
little frigates into battle, get blown up, go 
grab another ship, and jump back into the 
fight. Their motto: “We choke the guns of our 
enemies with our corpses.” Some other play¬ 
ers consider the tactic a less-than-sporting 
end run around a fair fight, still others call 
it an outright technical exploit, designed 
to lag the server so the enemy can't move 
in reinforcements. 

Either way, it works, and the success just 
adds force to GoonFleet's true secret weapon: 
morale. “EVE is the only game I can think of 
in which morale is an actual quantifiable 
source of success,” Houston says. “It's impos¬ 
sible to make another person stop playing 
or quit the game unless their spirit is, you 
know, crushed.” And what makes the Goons' 
spirit ultimately uncrushable is knowing, in 
the end, that they're actually playing a dif¬ 
ferent game altogether. As one GoonFleet 
member's online profile declared, “You may 
be playing EVE Online, but be warned: We 
are playing Something Awful.” 

The Internet is serious business, all 
right. And of all the ironies inherent in that 
axiom, perhaps the richest is the fate of the 
arch-Goon himself, Rich Kyanka. He started 
Something Awful for laughs in 1999, when 
he began regularly spotlighting an “Awful 
Link of the Day.” He depends on revenue 
from SA to sustain not just himself but his 
pregnant wife, their 2-year-old daughter, 
two dogs, a cat, and the mortgage on a five- 
bedroom suburban mini-manor in Missouri. 
His foothold in the upper middle class rests 
entirely on the enduring comic appeal of 
goofy Internet crap. 

Sitting in his comfortable basement office 
at the heart of the Something Awful empire, 
surrounded by more monitors than the job 
could possibly require and a growing col¬ 
lection of arch pop-surrealist paintings, 
Kyanka recounts some of the more memo¬ 
rable moments. Among them: numerous 


Rich Kyanka’s foothold in the 
upper middle class rests entirely 

on the enduring comic 
appeal of goofy Internet crap. 



















cease-and-desist letters from targets of SA's 
ridicule, threats of impending bodily harm 
from a growing community of rage-ahol- 
ics permabanned from the SA forums, and 
actual bodily harm from B-movie director 
Uwe Boll. A onetime amateur boxer, Boll pub¬ 
licly challenged his online critics to a day of 
one-on-one real-world fights and then pum- 
meled all who showed up, Kyanka among 
them. (See “Raging Boll," issue 14.12.) 

Given that track record, you might think 
that a family man and sole breadwinner like 
Kyanka would be looking into another line of 
work by now. But he's still at it, proudly. “My 
whole mindset is, there are terrible things 
on the Internet: Can I write about them and 
transform them into something humorous?” 

But ultimately, Kyanka's persistence is a 
testament to just how seriously he refuses to 
take the Internet seriously. Consider: When 
comments on the Web site of popular tech 
blogger Kathy Sierra escalated from anony¬ 
mous vitriol to anonymous death threats last 
March, it sparked a story that inspired weeks 
of soul-searching and calls for uniform stan¬ 
dards of behavior among bloggers and their 


communities. In response, Kyanka wrote a 
Something Awful column, which began with 
the question: “Can somebody please explain 
to me how is this news?” 

Kyanka went on to review the long and 
bloodless history of death threats among 
Internet commenters, then revealed his 
own impressive credentials as a target: 
“I've been getting death threats for years 
now. I'm the king of online dying,” he wrote. 
“Furries hate me, Juggalos hate me, script 
kiddies hate me, people banned from our 
forums hate me, people not banned from 
our forums hate me, people who hate people 
banned from our forums hate me... every¬ 
body hates me.'' 

So far, so flip. But almost as an after¬ 
thought, Kyanka appended the text of a 
death threat sent from a banned ex-Goon, 
aimed not at him but at his infant daugh¬ 
ter: “Collateral damage. Remember those 
words when I kick in your door, duct tape 
Lauren Seoul's mouth, fuck her in the ass, 
and toss her over a bridge.” 

Next to that text, Kyanka posted a photo 
of himself holding the smiling little girl. His 


evident confidence in his own safety, and 
that of the child in his arms, was strangely 
moving— in an unnerving sort of way. 

Moving, and maybe even illuminating. In 
the end, no matter what they say, life on the 
Internet really is a serious business. It mat¬ 
ters. But the tricky thing is that it matters 
above all because it mostly doesn't—because 
it conjures bits of serious human connec¬ 
tion from an oceanic flow of words, pictures, 
videoclips, and other weightless shadows 
of what's real. The challenge is sorting out 
the consequential from the not-so-much. 
And, if Rich Kyanka's steely equanimity is 
any example, the antics of the Goons and/b/ 
tards might actually sharpen our ability to 
make that distinction. To those who think 
the griefers' handiwork is simply inexcus¬ 
able: Well, being inexcusable is, after all, the 
griefers'job. Ours is to figure out that caring 
too much only gives them more of the one 
thing they crave: the lulz. HQ 
/////////////^^ 

Contributing editor Julian dibbell 
(julian@dibbell.com) wrote about open 
source software in Brazil in issue 12.11. 
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Batteries 


Car alarms 
Credit cards 
Customer service 
DVD sound 


Fuel economy 
Hearing aids 
Infertility treatments 
Junk mail 
Knees and backs 
Medical records 
Office copiers 
Plastic packaging 
Prescription drugs 
Printer ink cartridges 


Spam filters 
Subscription cards 
Teleconferencing 
Ticket purchasing 
Tomatoes 
Traffic 

Vending machines 
Web video 
Whiteboards 
Wireless speakers 
Things that don't suck 


+ let's be clear: Sarah Silverman does not suck. 

Quite the contrary: From her early work on The 
Larry Sanders Show to her current TV series on 
Comedy Central, she is eye-meltingly funny. + Her 
shtick demonstrates that she's a keen observer of 
all that sucks around us. On The Sarah Silverman 
Program, she plays a character (conveniently 
named "Sarah Silverman") who's abrasive, insensitive, even a bit 
dumb. And in her stand-up act, she delights in flouting social 
taboos—scatology, racism, misogyny. (Her most quoted joke: "I was 
raped by a doctor. Which is so bittersweet for a Jewish girl.") Silver¬ 
man's arch perspective on the world makes her the perfect pitch 
person for our explanations of why things don't work the way they 
should. Yet out of character, Silverman rejects cynicism. "A lot of 
comics have a kind of superstition," she told us. "They romanticize 
misery and think they need it to be funny. I don't thrive on that at 
all." + No misery? Does she not know how much things suck? She 
doesn't buy it. "I love technology. I'm all for it," Silverman says. "I 
watch my common-law stepdaughter iChatting with her boyfriend 
every night, and it's the fucking future happening now. It's amazing." 
Push her and she goes zen: "I would say the only things that truly 
suck are those things you cannot control," she says. "All other sucky 
shit can get unsucked just by changing your perspective a degree or 
two, or just doing something about it." + That kind of sunny opti¬ 
mism has no place in this issue. Luckily, she does have her moments 
of outrage. Like when idiots in her audience shoot low-quality video 
of her stand-up act and post it to YouTube. "I make a joke explaining 
why I'm asking them to stop, and then guess what," she says. 

"They keep shooting—usually with shit-eating grins on their faces, 
waiting for me to get mad or do something embarrassing. Those 
people suck. They suck balls." + Ah. There's the Sarah we love. 
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THINGS THAT SUCK 



MEDICAL RECORDS 
THEY'RE A MESS! 



Evite is great if you're 
gonna party like it's 
1999-because that's where 
, the site has been stuck for 
nearly a decade. An email 

+ arrives announcing a fete, 
♦ but it's short on deets. 
You're forced to click to an 
ad-choked Web page, 
then another to RSVP, and 
then back to the first to see 
the info again. That faint 
sound you near? It's coins 
tumbling into the pockets 
of media conglomerate 
lAC/InterActiveCorp, which 
acquired the site in 2003. 

And that, of course, is 
the point-all that clicking 
means dollars for them.* 
So why are 16 million of us 
registered Evite users? 
There simply hasn't been a 
good alternative that, like 
Evite, was free and didn't 
require RSVPers to 
register—until recently. To 
announce your next high- 
stakes Scrabble tourney, 
try Socializr, brought to 
you by Friendster founder 
Jonathan Abrams. It's Evite 
2.0, finally. -Kimberly Hiss 


1 
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2 
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most medical records are about as orderly as an ER on Satur¬ 
day night. Because they're mainly confined to paper, they can't be 
easily transferred from one physician or hospital to another. And 
because they're not subject to any standards (or even legibility 
requirements), they're nearly impossible to compare and com¬ 
bine. + Improving the system is possible, but it would take the 
cooperation of a bunch of interest groups that have no interest in 
working together. The Health Insurance Portability and Account¬ 
ability Act, passed by the federal government in 1996, was sup¬ 
posed to fix things, but massive lobbying turned it into porridge. 
For example, HIPAA lets states make their own rules; now some 
states say doctors should keep records for 20 years, some for two. 
+ You'd think electronic records would solve the problem, but no. 
Because the software vendors selling electronic record-keeping 
systems are compet- 
ing, their systems 
are proprietary and 
incompatible. Oddly, 
that's OK with many 
physicians. Another 
name for an all-knowing, all-seeing, all-compatible electronic 
system is database, and physicians don't want people mining 
theirs—not because of patient-privacy concerns, but because 
the info could be used for doctor-on-doctor performance stats. 
Plus, docs already hate filling out charts; you think they want to 
learn data entry? + A fix may be on the way. Google and Micro¬ 
soft are both working on software that will appeal to physicians 
and patients alike. (Kind of gives new meaning to "blue screen of 
death," don't it?) But a word of advice: Pressure your docs into 
accepting a more transparent system. If you don't understand 
your chart, ask. You want some surgeon to cut the wrong leg off 
of you someday? -erin biba 



Wireless Speakers: Don’t bother. 



We all love the idea 
of wireless speakers 
—just plug the 
system's base into 
your stereo and put 
the speakers wher¬ 
ever you want. The 
reality? Bad sound 
and interference- 
loads of interference. 


The big problem is 
multiple conversions: 
To prevent hi-res 
bootlegging, the digi¬ 
tal signal—Dolby 
Digital, DTS, what¬ 
ever—from your CD 
or DVD is converted 
to analog when it's 
output to a multi¬ 
channel receiver. 
Then, to reach your 
wireless speakers, 
this signal must 
either be reconverted 
to digital format (fur¬ 
ther degrading the 
sound) and sent wire¬ 


lessly, or turned into 
a lower-quality ana¬ 
log signal sent by FM 
transmission. Either 
way, pristine audio 
isn't an option. 

(Think how much bet¬ 
ter "Bohemian Rhap¬ 
sody'' sounds on your 
car CD player than 
over the local Clear 
Channel station.) 
Once the transmis¬ 
sion reaches the wire¬ 
less speaker, it must 
be reconverted so 
your analog speaker 
cones can rockthe 


room. That's at least 
three conversions— 
from digital to analog 
and back again—and 
each trip degrades 
sound quality. It's just 
not worth it: You'll 
need to run power 
cables to your speak¬ 
ers anyway, because 
no battery will crank 
out audio-level watt¬ 
age for very long. It's 
your choice: aestheti¬ 
cally offensive speaker 
cables or crappy- 
sounding Sigur Ros. 

— PAUL BOUTIN 
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KNEES'flND 

shouldn't evolution have taken 
care of our blown-out knees and ach¬ 
ing backs? Instead, evolution may be 
to blame; chimps don't tear menisci or 
herniate discs like we do. It could be 
that our knees and backs are such a pain 
because we insist on standing upright. 
When our ancestors stood up on two 
feet, they stumbled upon a much more 
efficient way of walking that uses 75 per¬ 
cent less energy than knuckle-dragging. 
Over the next several million years, natu¬ 
ral selection refined the structural mod¬ 
ifications that keep our torso centered 
over our lower half as we put one foot in 
front of the other: longer legs, knobby 
knees, an elongated spine. But those 
adaptations can be a bit of a kludge. 

By stacking the thigh bone directly on 
top of the shin bone, we've saddled our 
knees with more weight than they can 
handle. Even when you're just strolling 
down the street, the pressure exerted 
on your knees is three to five times your 
body weight. During more strenuous 
activity like running or climbing stairs, 
it can be double that. By the time you hit 


BACKS 



trci fic 

The number of cars on the road isn't the problem. 

It's all those idiots braking when they don't have to. 

jOur nation is gridlocked. Congested roadways mean that each year, the typical US commuter spends about 
|40 hours in traffic. That adds up to $78 billion in lost time and wasted fuel, not to mention environmental 
damage, road rage, and the proliferation of lame drive-time shock jocks. What's worse, most jams aren't the 
result of an accident or a breakdown; they have no clear cause at all. Drivers react to other drivers, and those 
drivers react in response. A tiny hiccup in traffic—you're fiddling with the radio and get a little too close to the 
car in front, so you hit the brakes—can send a tremor rippling upstream for 
miles. One Japanese scientist found that in moderate traffic, a single erratic 
|vehicle can trigger feedback effects that push the entire system into a new 
equilibrium: a standstill. • The reflexive response to congestion is to add 
more road capacity. But that, alas, is self-defeating. As the history of cities 
like New York and Los Angeles shows, a new bridge or expanded artery just 
invites more people to drive. In the long run, it alters decisions about where to 
live and work—highways create suburbs, not the other way around. Pent-up 
demand around major US cities is so great, urban planners say, no amount 
of construction would alleviate gridlock. Singapore, London, and Stockholm 
have tackled rush hour problems with "congestion pricing" schemes that 
use heavy fees to encourage people to share rides or limit downtown trips 
to off-peak hours. Can the US hop on the same bus? A similar proposal for 
New York City has stalled. —Lucas Graves 


30, the cartilage that distributes your 
weight across the joint has already 
begun to wear away. The tissue loss may 
eventually lead to osteoarthritis, and the 
shin and thigh bones will begin to rub 
against each other. This so-called wear- 
and-tear arthritis sends about 5.5 mil¬ 
lion people to doctors every year. 

The same thing happens to our ver¬ 
tebrae, which weren't designed to sit 
on top of each other in one weight¬ 
bearing column. With time, the cush¬ 
ions between the bones lose some of 
their spring, and then one day, as you lift 
a grocery bag or slump in your chair, a 
disc can bulge out of place. Pain, numb¬ 
ness, and spasms result because the disc 
is now pressing on a nerve that connects 
your spinal cord to the rest of your body. 
More than 80 percent of working Amer¬ 
icans will suffer from back pain that's 
severe enough to limit their activity at 
some point during their careers. 

Surgery is just a temporary fix for 
our anatomical woes. After a decade, 
replacement cartilage can wear away, 
too. But we can't blame all of our aches 
on design flaws. The fact 
that we spend so much time 
hunched over a keyboard- 
level 70 World ofWarcraft 
players, are you listening?— 
can't be good. It might help 
if we all got up off our highly 
evolved duffs more often. 

— GRETA LORGE 
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THINGS THAT SUCK 
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Long lines. Frequent delays. Disrobing for security while your flight completes final 
boarding. Here's why your plane trip is ridden with misery. -Mathew Honan 




TICKET COUNTER 

Expensive? If any¬ 
thing, flying doesn't 
cost enough: The 
average domestic 
fare in spring 2007 
was $326. That's $50 
less than a decade 
ago, after adjusting 
for inflation. During 
the same period, fuel 
costs nearly tripled. 
To stay in business, 
major carriers have 
aped the strategies of 
budget operators like 
Southwest. Largely 
gone are the free 
meals, blankets, and 
pillows. The savings 
have been passed 
along as lower ticket 
prices—at the price 
of your comfort. 


SECURITY LINE 

September 11 
changed flying for¬ 
ever, and would-be 
shoe bomber Rich¬ 
ard Reid changed it 
again. The so-called 
liquid terror plot in 
the UK made it a tri- 
fecta. As a result, the 
list of prohibited and 
permitted items is 
mystifying. Gel shoe 
inserts, snow globes, 
or a 6-ounce bottle 
of spray deodorant? 
No way. Corkscrews, 
cigarette lighters, and 
6.5-inch screwdrivers? 
No problem. Mean¬ 
while, security delays 
vary drastically from 
airport to airport. The 
average wait time in 
Los Angeles on Mon¬ 
day at 8 am is just 
four to 11 minutes; at 
Atlanta's main check¬ 
point, it's up to 26. 


mmmm 


BAGGAGE 

As many as 80 million 
bags are checked 
every month, yet 
only 7.25 out of every 
1,000 travelers com¬ 
plain of mishandled 
luggage—not bad. But 
in 2006 it was 6.45, 
and 10 years ago it 
was 4.88. If they’re 
not reunited with 
their owners, many 
lost bags are sent to 
the Unclaimed Bag¬ 
gage Center in Scotts- 
boro, Alabama, where 
their contents are 
sold to the public. 


GATE 

Airlines fill planes 
by overbooking and 
hoping some people 
don't show up. But 
more than half a 
million passengers 
were bumped from 
flights in the first 
nine months of 2007. 
While many opted 
out for free round- 
trips or other perks, 
52,000 were "denied 
boarding" involun¬ 
tarily. That may not 
seem like a lot, but it's 
up nearly 20 percent 
from a decade ago. 


TARMAC 

A storm in a hub city like Chicago can quickly bog 
down the entire system. As a result, more than 
a quarter of US flights were stuck on the tarmac 
last year. In the peak summer season, that number 
reached almost 30 percent. A tip: If you book online 
(and who doesn't?), you may be able to select your 
flight based on its on-time performance. United's 
Web site, for example, displays statistics for each 
flight when you make reservations. The industry 
on-time average is 73.5 percent. 


CONTROL TOWER 

US airports are 
swamped. Last year, 
some 64 million take 
offs and landings 
were managed by a 
mere 14,874 air traf¬ 
fic controllers, a quar 
ter of whom were 
new hires or trainees 
Many of those can¬ 
not work alone. And 
despite the new 
blood, much of the 
current workforce 
is expected to retire 
within a decade. 
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AIRPLANE CABIN 

Nearly 800 million 
passengers flew on 
US airlines in 2007, 
up 31 percent from 
2003. But while air¬ 
ports have never 
been busier, there are 
actually fewer planes 
in operation; in 2006, 
US carriers operated 
13 percent fewer air¬ 
craft than in 2000: So 
how dothey accom¬ 
modate everyone? 
Welcome to the sar¬ 
dine can. Airlines 
have boosted cabin 
capacity by slashing 
legroom—the average 
coach seat today 
provides less than 
32 inches, down from 
35 in years past. On 
top of that, planes are 
flying fuller: Histori¬ 
cally, 65 to 70 percent 
of seats were filled; 
today it's nearly 
80 percent. Don't 
expect things to 
improve any time 
f soon: The FAA fore¬ 
casts that we'll have 
1 billion passengers 
in the air by 2015. 


RADAR 

The 50-year-old 
radar-based flight¬ 
tracking system is 
responsible for many 
of today's problems 
because it limits how 
closely planes can 
fly to one another. 

A new GPS-based 
system called Next- 
Gen will broadcast 
precise positions 
between aircraft for 
the first time, giving 
pilots more control 
overflight tracking 
and letting many 
more flights share 
the same airspace 
safely. It's scheduled 
to come online by 
2025 and cost as 
much as $22 billion. In 
Alaska, where a simi¬ 
lar system is already 
in place for small 

planes, the accident —_ 1 

rate has dropped 
by 40 percent. 


SPRM 
FILTERS 

AS ANY grizzled football coach will 
tell you, good defense beats a good 
offense. But that wisdom doesn’t apply 
to the realm of spam, where porn ped¬ 
dlers and Nigerian hucksters regularly 
outwit the latest filtering software. 
" The most obvious problem is that 
it’s simply not possible to update fil¬ 
tering software frequently enough to 
catch all of the spammers’ multifari¬ 
ous innovations—disguising unsolic¬ 
ited messages by replacing the “i” in 
Viagra with a "1” or using images in lieu 
of text, for example. At the same time, 
an overly aggressive approach can be 
disastrous, trapping legitimate email 
as false positives. -! - One possible route 
to improvement: Instead of focusing on 
suspicious content, consider the trust¬ 
worthiness of the sources. Oscar Boykin, 
a computer engineering professor at the 
University of Florida, suggests that fil¬ 
ters would work better with more wide¬ 
spread use of authentication systems, 
which make it harder for spammers 
to forge source addresses. Emerging 
standards like Sender ID and Domain- 
Keys, for instance, verify that a mes- 
jRj sage’s sender and domain are legit. -! - 
i® Improved computer security would also 
| help, since many illicit messages are sent 
from computers infected with malware. 
Yes, you can blame the porous Windows 
operating system for yet another of life’s 
agonies—the constant flood of emails 
slugged “dietpill Spurt!# xqrrasdqfh.” 

— BRENDAN I. KOERNER 
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Whiteboards seem like magic-easy-to-read, no-dust versions of classroom chalkboards. 
Except that they never really erase. The only thing separating a dry-erase marker from a 
permanent marker is a touch of silicone polymer, which makes the ink slippery enough to wipe 
off the board's porcelain or white melamine surface. Unfortunately, to be light enough to 
mount, those whiteboards are pretty thin. The coating wears out-every time you write on one, 
the surface degrades, forming microscopic craters that hold onto ink, forming a gray residue. 
That brainstorm session you left up for three months? Unless you break out the solvents, it 
will haunt a cheap board forever-a permanent ghost. Hope they were good ideas. -Erin Biba 
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THINGS THAT SUCK 
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POWER FOR YOUR 
ROLLS ROYCE LAPTOP 


are part of the sonic 
wallpaper of any city. We're so 
used to cars crying wolf that 
no one takes the sirens and 
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was the last time you thought a 
hysterical car was really being 
stolen? The trouble with alarms 
is that they're too dumb to see 
whether someone's actuall 


Instea 


the typical system relies on 
vibration or proximity sensors 
which means it's just as likely t( 
be triggered by a passing truck. 

The result: endless false 
positives. Of course, good ca 
thieves know how to thwar 
every system with nary a peep 
anyway. Your best defense? 
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OnStar that uses wireles 
transmitters to guide the cops t 
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TELECONFERENCING 

SAY WHAT? 


ics designers and batterymakers worked harder to match 
power supplies with the demands of specific processors. 
But Moore's law doesn't leave much time for collaboration: 
Consumers expect their next laptop to run twice as fast as 
their old one, so manufacturers focus on just getting the lat¬ 
est CPUs into their machines. Batteries are an afterthought, 
purchased from the lowest bidder 


If you want to quash the hopes and 
dreams of any group of competent, 
intelligent people, put them on the 
phone together at the same time. 
For added fun, put them around 
one of those starfish conference 
phones. The first problem is simple 
social dynamics: The rhythm of a 
person-to-person volley vanishes 
in larger groups. In person, speak¬ 
ers tend to direct their eyes to 
whomever they expect to pipe up 
next. But on the phone, no one can 
predict when it's their turn, and 


| you are here\ | ► 
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people cut each other off or pause 
too long. Now that's a meeting! • 
The technology's to blame, too. 
Notice how your regular telephone 
separates the microphone and the 
speaker? That's so the sound com¬ 
ing out of the earpiece doesn't get 
picked up by the mouthpiece and 
echo back and forth in an infinite 
feedback loop. Your head is the 
buffer. But on a conference phone, 
the voices coming out of the 
speaker get picked up by the micro¬ 
phones, playing over and over (and 


louder and louder). To beat this 
problem, these phones typically 
turn off the voice channel when no 
one's talking. But, like you, they 
can't guess when someone will 
start to speak, so there can be a lag 
in reopening the channel. The bet¬ 
ter—and more expensive—solution 
is echo-cancellation, which records 
every statement and deletes rep¬ 
etitions. But that's a tricky task— 
the software tends to clip voices 
it mistakes for echoes. • Maybe 
you should just email. —Erin Biba 


and rushed through the quality- 
assurance process, which means 
short run-times and the occasional 
laptop bonfire. + Eventually, the 
hydrogen fuel cell may evolve into 
a power source for portable elec¬ 
tronics, but lithium-ion's reign is due 
to last another decade. What to do 
in the interim? Buy a second battery 
pack. —BRENDAN I. KOERNER 
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THIS SAD ROUTINE RARELY VARIES! YOU Spend a Small 
fortune on a laptop that touts its extended battery life, and 
six months later you're running out of juice after an hour. 
Why is it that computermakers can squeeze 250 gigs of data 
storage into a 13-inch notebook, but they can't provide bat¬ 
teries that outlast your PowerPoint presentation? + Actu¬ 
ally, battery manufacturers have made great strides over the 
past decade: A contemporary lithium-ion battery delivers 
double the juice of its early-'90s predecessors. But the power 
demands of laptops—and cell phones and digital audio 
players, for that matter—have soared as well. So instead 
of longer battery life, you've got a 2-GHz screamer that can 
burn DVDs, download songs, and search your hard disk all 
at the same time. + Things would improve if electron- 

















































Credit Cards: Racking up the pain. | 

Americans have a love-hate relationship with credit cards—and no wonder. Plastic is incredibly 
convenient. But there's a dark side. A typical credit contract is structured to lead you ever deeper 
into debt. Result: 61 percent of US households pay interest on an average revolving balance 
of nearly $10,000. Here's how a new card can turn into a financial nightmare. —Mathew Honan 


APPLYING 

Congratulations! 
You've been offered 
a line of credit. And 
not for the first 
time: Banks and 
other lenders sent 
out 5.3 billion solici¬ 
tations last year, 
even though the 
average American 
family already holds 
three cards. But 
that introductory 
rate sounds so low, 
why not sign up for 
a new card? 


SPENDING 

Your credit card 
sure is handy: Plas¬ 
tic accounts for 
more than half of 
all point-of-sale 
transactions in the 
US. That on-the- 
go spending has 
led US citizens to 
take on $850 bil¬ 
lion in credit card 
debt—a $400 billion 
increase in the 
past decade and 
a major drag on the 
nation's economy. 


BORROWING 

Grabbing a little 
cash from the ATM 
is almost as good 
as finding a pot of 
gold. But beware. 
The average inter¬ 
est rate on cash 
advances is 20 per¬ 
cent, plus $5 to $10 
per advance. And 
since cash limits 
are typically lower 
than credit limits, 
it's easy to acciden¬ 
tally trigger over¬ 
limit fees. 


MAXING OUT 

Oops! You've 
reached your limit. 
No worries, banks 
love to increase 
your credit line. 

You should plan 
on paying more 
than the monthly 
minimum, though: 
At that rate, pay¬ 
ing off a $6,000 
balance at 14 per¬ 
cent interest would 
take 31 long years 
—and cost you an 
extra $8,000. 


PAYING THE BILL 

Think you've still 
got that low inter¬ 
est rate you signed 
up for? Even if 
you pay in full each 
month, a bank can 
hike your rate for 
any change in your 
credit score or even 
for missing a pay¬ 
ment on another, 
unrelated account. 
And if you carry 
a balance, the new 
rate applies retro¬ 
actively to all of it. 


science 

morality, spirituality, the meaning of LiFE-science doesn't handle 
those issues well at all. But that's cool. We have art and religion for that 
stuff. Science also assumes predictable cause and effect in a world that's a 
chaotic, bubbling stew of randomness. But that's OK, too. Our approxima¬ 
tions are usually good enough. No, the real reason science sucks is that it 
makes us look bad. It makes us bit players in the Big Story of the universe, 
and it exposes some key limitations of the human brain. + Look at it this 
way: Before science, we humans had dominion over Earth, the center of 
the universe. Now we’re just a bunch of hairless apes on a wet rock orbiting 
a minor star in a marginal galaxy. + Even worse, those same cortexes that 
invented science can't really embrace it. Science describes the world with 
numbers (ratio of circumference to diameter: pi) and abstractions (particles! 
waves! particles!). But our intractable brains evolved on a diet of campfire 
tales. Fantastical explanations (angry gods hurling lightning bolts) and rare 
events with dramatic outcomes (saber-toothed tiger attacks) make more of 
an impact on us than statistical norms. Evolution gave us brains that crave 
certainty, with irrational fears of crashing in an airplane and a built-in weak¬ 
ness for just-so stories about intelligent design. Meanwhile, the true wonders 
revealed by the scientific method—species that change into new species 
over time, continents that float around the planet, a quantum-mechani¬ 
cal world where nothing is for sure—are worse than counterintuitive. To a 
depressingly large number of us, they're downright threatening. + In other 
words, thanks to evolution, half of all Americans don't believe in evolution. 
That's the universe for you: impersonal, uncaring, and ironic, -thomas hayden 




The tomato: Pink, 
mealy, and tasting like 
a whole lot o' nothing, 
this sure isn't the juicy 
scarlet orb you picked 
from your mother's 

g arden as a kid. That's 
ecause a typical 
supermarket tomato 
is engineered to be 
durable, not delicious. 
Today's farmers grow 
varieties that can be 
shipped and stored 
easily. After being 
harvested, the fruit 
spends weeks ripening) 
in a warehouse (with 
the help of ethylene 
gas) and traveling 
long distances before 
reaching the shelf. 
Howto avoid disap¬ 
pointment? First, 
smell it: If it doesn't 
smell good, it won't 
taste good.Second, 
choose vine-ripened 
fruit, which doesn't 
sit around as long. And 
if you're willing to 
shell out, high-end 
grocers now sell juicy, 
flavorful heirloom 
tomatoes-butonlyin 
the summer. Because 
remember: For every¬ 
thing there is a season. 
February isn't it. 
-Joanna Pearlstein 


key limitations of the human brain. 






















©Milgjijlili rage: You stand there 
starving, trying to feed a rumpled dollar 
bill into the slot, only to have it spit 
back out. You meticulously flatten the 
edges and make sure the note is oriented 
properly, but it's no use. Why don't 
machines that sell stuff do a better 
job of taking your money? Chances are, 
the recalcitrant bill reader uses an old- 
fashioned magnetic scanner rather than 
the up-to-date optical version. Those 
scanning heads determine denomination 
and identify counterfeits by physically 
touching the iron-laden ink on the 
surface of the bill. Metallic powders and 
fibers that adhere to the greenback can 
confuse the reader, so try rubbing the 
bill between your palms or holding it 
taut and sawing it against a vertical edge 
of the machine to clean it off. (Flatten¬ 
ing the bill is irrelevant.) But money 
is about the dirtiest thing around, so 
the scanning head is often covered 
in schmutz anyway. Time to start 
scrounging for quarters. -Erin Biba 


Plastic Packaging 

the thrill of buying a new gadget or 
toy can vanish if it comes locked in hard 
plastic “clamshell” packaging. Those sturdy 
crimped edges defy scissors, knives, even teeth, 
and frustration mounts as jagged shards of 
plastic fly. But the clear, airtight packages 
threaten more than our mental health: In 
2004, nearly 6,500 Americans were admitted 
to emergency rooms with injuries sustained 
while trying to liberate portable CD players, 
memory cards, and Bratz dolls. 

Are there alternatives to clamshell pack¬ 
aging? Sure—Natralock, for example, makes 
an easier-to-tear paperboard-and-plastic 
combo. But stores love the clam¬ 
shell: By adding bulk to items that 
could otherwise be slipped into a 
pocket, it deters shoplifters and 
lets retailers display big-ticket 
items in aisles instead of keeping 
them behind counters. 

Even if retailers were amenable 
to change, manufacturers probably 
wouldn't be. Industrial packaging 
machines are “terribly expensive,” 
says Laura Bix of the Michigan 
State University School of Packag¬ 
ing. Factories are loath to invest 
in new equipment, and most com¬ 
panies don't want to pay a single 
penny more per item, even if doing 
so would keep your sanity—and 
fingers—intact. 

Bix thinks that retailers might 
abandon clamshells in favor of security cables 
that keep products tethered to shelves. “But 
that would mean having more service person¬ 
nel on the floor,” she says. Hmmm. Helpful 
“customer associates” are as rare as Califor¬ 
nia condors. We'll just shop online, thanks. 

— BRENDAN I. KOERNER 
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TICKET 
PURCHASING 

PAY UP 



The Internet was supposed to be an engine 
of disintermediation, putting usurious middle¬ 
men out of business by helping consumers 
go straight to the source. But anyone who 
has bought tickets online knows that it 
doesn't always work that way. In fact, the 

I performance-ticket biz is held hostage to a 
few monopolistic dealers. To wit: Whether 
you're into jam bands or Justin Timberlake, 

I chances are you won't see a show without 
going through Ticketmaster. The broker has a 
lock on venues, with exclusive deals for 75 
to 90 percent of seats in major markets. That 
allows the company to add "service fees" 
that raise prices by 30 percent or more. 
MovieTickets.com and Fandango likewise 
have sewn up the online movie-ticket 
market. • Compare that to buying an airline 
ticket, where the free market reigns. It's tough 
to imagine, say, Delta dictating that from 
now on, people will have to buy its tickets on 
Expedia.com and nowhere else. Then why not 
the same for entertainment? For one thing, 
the theater-ticket market is much smaller; it's 
easier to corner $9.5 billion in US box office 
revenue than $80 billion in sales from online 
travel sites. But if Ticketmaster starts an 
airline, watch out. —Lucas Graves 
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Earpieces are annoying, underpowered, and ridiculously 
expensive. Why can't failing ears get the help they need? 
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ROBOTS 



When your eyes start to 
go, you have some satisfy¬ 
ing remedies. Glasses—a 
centuries-old technology 
that costs a couple hun¬ 
dred bucks and is often 
covered by health insur¬ 
ance—or contacts, which 
are constantly improving. 
But if your hearing starts 
to fade, get ready for 
sticker shock and frustra¬ 
tion. Hearing aids can cost 
more than $3,000 apiece, 
they don't do a good job 
of correcting the problem, 
and insurance companies 
rarely pay for them. 

Welcome to the screwy 
world of ear gear. Because 
these devices are highly 
specialized, manufactur¬ 
ers build most of the parts 


automatons work pretty WELL-if you're looking to 
weld thousands of cars exactly the same way. But what 
we really want is C-3P0: a robot that looks, acts, and 
responds like a human, except is easier to boss around. 

So why don't we have one? + Well, despite sophisticated 
mathematics and years of experimentation, we still 
aren't very good at modeling life. Motors don't replicate 
muscles. Cameras aren't eyes. And computers are defi¬ 
nitely not brains. But we're so set on that humanoid 
robot (Hollywood creates unrealistic body-shape expecta¬ 
tions for androids, too) that we're killing ourselves to per¬ 
fect biomimicry, computer vision, and artificial intelligence. 
Each of those fields has claimed countless careers as the 
discipline marches into one dead end after another, and 
together they're a recipe for perpetual disappointment. 
That's why US roboticists are secretly delighted that the 
world's robotics superpower has fallen in love with walking 
man-machines: Japan will spin its gears for decades while 
the real advances come in specialized single-purpose bots 
that are more Roomba than Asimo. -thomas hayden 


from scratch—their prod¬ 
ucts benefit from neither 
economies of scale nor 
third-party innovations. 
And as a result, there has 
been little progress in 
improving three critical 
components: the micro¬ 
phone, the microproces¬ 
sor, and the battery. 

The woes start with 
the microphone. Typical 
hearing aid mics pick up 
sound from all directions. 
The resulting cacophony 
is exhausting for the user, 
who must concentrate 
to isolate relevant input. 
High-end hearing aids 
add a directional micro¬ 
phone trained in front 
of the listener, but that 
increases cost and, criti¬ 
cally, bulk. 

The microphone feeds 
a processor, which ampli¬ 
fies certain areas of the 
audio spectrum accord¬ 
ing to the user's particu¬ 
lar type of hearing loss. 
But inevitably, some sig¬ 
nals recirculate between 
mic and speaker, produc¬ 
ing feedback—the bane 
of many wearers (imagine 
a mosquito inside your 
ear canal). Digital tech 
is an improvement over 
earlier analog designs, 
but the software remains 
underdeveloped. The 
algorithms aren't very 
effective, and features 
like noise reduction and 
feedback cancellation 
are offered only in high- 
end models. 

Then there's the bat¬ 
tery, which sacrifices 
strength—and thus lon¬ 


gevity—to fit in a tight 
spot. Space-saving 
zinc-air power cells, for 
example, use air to acti¬ 
vate a zinc anode. But 
once their protective tab 
is removed, they start 
making power and don't 
stop. So the battery 
drains even if the device 
is not in use. 

And the insurers? 
Where are they? Per¬ 
versely, they don't pay 
because the problem is so 
ubiquitous. Thirty million 
Americans suffer from 
hearing loss, so insurers 
typically restrict cover¬ 
age to people who are 
deaf or nearly deaf. Those 
with moderate loss— 
that is, most of the 30 
million—are tagged for 
the full retail cost of their 
devices. Alas, that means 
many people who need 
a hearing aid never get 
one; they can't afford it. 

The news for hearing 
aid users isn't all bad. 
Increased demand 
from aging technophilic 
boomers is expected 
to spur both innova¬ 
tion and acceptance: 
Researchers are looking 
to consumer electronics 
to sex up what has 
been a medical-device 
backwater. And now 
that everyone walks 
around wearing a 
Bluetooth headset, the 
stigma of having a device 
clamped to your ear is 
receding. This should 
drive more adoption, 
innovation, and (maybe) 
lower prices. — e.b. 
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You're dialing that 800 number, 
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PERSONALITY 

The ideal customer 
service rep (accord¬ 
ing to personality 
inventory tests) is 
uncreative, has low 
incentive, and dem¬ 
onstrates limited 
empathy. There's 
a shocker. 


BANGALORE, INDIA 

The locals speak English, 
they're educated, and they'll 
work for 85 percent less 
than equally qualified US 
employees. But they're not 
exactly emotionally invested 
in the product you bought. 

MANILA, PHILIPPINES 

English is spoken here, too 
(the Philippines were an 
American colony). Plus, the 
island nation is wired with 
optical fiber, meaning cheap 
voice-over-internet calls. 

And they work even cheaper 
than the Indians (so that'll 
ensure quality!). 


CENTRAL SERVICES 
They only care a little 
if your problem gets 
solved—in fact, one out 
of three call centers 
don't measure customer 
satisfaction. Of course, 
one in two don't mea¬ 
sure employee satisfac¬ 
tion, either. Their goal 
is to be done with you. 
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PLEASE HOLD 

You are not alone. Half of 


works. 


It works. 


It works. 


all service reps are talk¬ 
ing, emailing, or IMing 
with another customer 
at the same time. One 
quarter handle up to four 
people at once. 


8 Minutes in Hell 


After getting your 
personal info, the rep inquires about 
the symptoms of the problem 
and runs a Bayesian computer search 
on your keywords. The computer 
brings up matching articles and 
response scripts. 


The system 
finds a match 


The system 
doesn't find a 
match. 


Rep reads the 
diagnosis and 
solution. 


The rep 
asks 
more 
questions 


fails 


Rep finds another 
matching script. 


It fails. 


The rep suggests switching 
the power off and starting all 
over again. 


It fails. 


After a few more failed attempts, 
the rep passes you to someone else. 
While you're being transferred, your 
call is accidentally dropped. 


VDSOUND 
HHH! BANG! BOOM! 


|the dvd player spread faster than any other consumer 
echnology in history (yes, including cell phones). That's because 
he digital video disc is a better medium for viewing movies at 
ome than its predecessors, VHS and 8-mm celluloid. But the wee 
silver platters have one great failing: Why, 12 years into the DVD 
age, is the sound still so gosh-darn, infuriatingly inconsistent ?! You| 
now the drill: You want to sink back into Mr. La-Z-Boy and enjoy 
he film, but instead you're perched on the edge of your seat, 
|nervously clutching the remote, 
ecause the volume fluctuates 
iolently and unpredictably 
etween whispery dialog and 
indow-rattling special effects. 

What gives? Basically, DVDs 
are just too lifelike for the living 
room. Their dynamic range— 
the continuum of sound levels 
they're capable of reproduc¬ 
ing—is more like the real world, 
here exploding cars and hails 
of gunfire really are a lot louder 
than casual conversation. We 
expect earsplitting music and 
effects in a movie theater, but at 
home we have cranky cohabitants| 
to worry about, so we turn down 
the volume. Presto: Every actor 
ends up mumbling like Marlon 
Brando. To make matters worse, 
a lot of people either don't have 
surround sound or don't set it 
up properly, which tends to mute | 
the center channel—the one 
hat carries most of the dialog. 

Happily, many DVD players can 
compress the dynamic range, 
either by trimming the audio 
peaks or enhancing the frequency] 
range in which dialog commonly 
occurs. Or you can down-sample 
surround sound into stereo. 

It's all right there in the user's 
manual. —lucas graves 


Boo; blows because it feels oh-so- 
good—until you wake up wishing you 
were dead. Alcohol upsets the levels 
of neurotransmitters like serotonin 
(which explains why you love everyone, 
man) and the brain's reward chemical, 
dopamine (leading you to believe that 
downing another Long Island is the 
awesomest idea), -f But the hooch has 
you hoodwinked: Elsewhere in your 
body, it's on a warpath straight to your 
hangover. Alcohof breaks down into 
an even worse toxin (hence the nausea 
and vomiting), dilates blood vessels 
in the brain (the throbbing headache), 
and blocks the antidiuretic hormone 
vasopressin, tricking you into peeing 
out too much water (the severe 
dehydration). Besides fatigue, you 
can blame Sunday's fog on a hungry 
noggin: Your liver is so slammed, it's not 
sending enough glucose to your brain. 
How to avoid this biological havoc? Have 
another drink and get that tolerance 
up! (You might also want to put your 
name on the liver transplant registry.) 
Or there's always the boring approach: 
moderation. -Greta Lorge 
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PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 


side effects may include nausea 
and drowsiness. Or something worse: 
Consider the heart attacks linked to 
the antiarthritis drug Vioxx before 
it was pulled from pharmacy shelves 
in 2004, and the potentially fatal skin 
blisters penicillin can trigger.^ The 
truth is, most medicines are blunt 
instruments, and no one really knows 
what they'll do once they're inside you. 
Drugs work by either supplementing 
or inhibiting a natural chemical process 
that's out of whack. But the chemicals 
involved can play multiple roles, which 
means the effects can ripple through 
your body, causing anything from 
blood clots to vomiting. Complica¬ 
tions may also occur if a drug binds 
to something other than its intended 
target. Viagra, for example, works by 
targeting PDE5 molecules in the penis. 
However, it also attaches weakly to 
PDE6 molecules in the cone cells of 
the retina, lending some men a blue- 
tinted view. Even your own DNA can 
screw things up sometimes. A slight “ 
variation in your genetic makeup 
could allow a drug to stay in your body 
too long, leaving you with a medici¬ 
nal hangover. But the future of 
medicine is brighter: Hi-res imaging 
of the molecules that drugs target— 
a technology that's just starting 
to come online—will allow pharma¬ 
ceutical companies to design meds 
that attach only where they're sup¬ 
posed to. And the emerging field of 
pharmacogenomics aims to build pills 
that are just for you. -greta lorge 
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FM used to rock. Now it's just white noise. 


Unless you enjoy hearing 
the same insipid Fergie 
song a dozen times a day, 
chances are you loathe 
mainstream radio. And 
for good reason: The FM 
band between 92.1 and 
107.9, where commercial 
stations reign, is mostly 
a desert of robo-DJs and 
pop pabulum. 

The sad decline of 
conventional radio is an 
Econ 101 lesson in the 
consequences of artificial 
scarcity—and a B-school 
case study on the limits 
of scientific management. 
The scarcity is the fault of 
the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission, which 
decided in the mid-1940s 
to confine FM broad¬ 
casting to its current fre¬ 
quency range, roughly 
between 88 and 108 MHz. 
The FCC's spectrum- 
allocation rules, designed 
to prevent station signals 
from interfering with one 
another, further limited 
the number of broadcast¬ 
ing licenses it granted in 
any one market. 

By the'70s, thanks to 
a fecund period in popu¬ 
lar music, a generation of 
audacious DJs, and cheap 
radios, FM had become 
wildly popular. That made 
stations valuable proper¬ 


ties—so valuable, in fact, 
that only large companies 
could afford to buy and 
manage them. "The legal 
cost alone of getting on 
the air is enormous," says 
Jesse Walker, author of 
the radio history Rebels 
on the Air. The govern¬ 
ment could have eased 
this situation by allocat¬ 
ing more spectrum for 


common-denominator 
product that would be 
attractive to the most 
listeners. "There's this 
idea of the perfect play¬ 
list," Walker says. "Find it 
with research and attract 
the perfect audience." 

But it turns out that the 
most lucrative audience 
is really just "people who 
will not change the chan- 
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radio use and increasing 
the number of licenses, 
Walker argues. Instead, 
Congress chose to relax 
the rules regarding the 
number of stations any 
one entity could own. 

That’s where the scien¬ 
tific management comes 
in. The biggest barriers 
to building a radio audi¬ 
ence are the polarizing 
power of music and the 
plethora of choices on the 
dial. So, when corpora¬ 
tions like Clear Channel 
started buying up stations 
in the late ’90s, they set 
about building a lowest- 


eb video has been a dud. A decade into the broadband era and the high-quality, 
>asy-to-watch streaming media we were promised in, uh, 1998 is nownere in sight: 
)aily Show dips still take eons to load. Why? For one thing, even if you've got 
nd, your computer needs time to buffer the data so it can play more than 
few seconds at a stretch. You can also be stymied by how the movie was encoded. 
ouTube and other sites use 1995-era video-encoding algorithms-they work on 
omputers. but they're bandwidth hogs. Whars more, many video sites 
back the speed at which they serve streams, because they 
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nel during the ads." The 
result: watered-down 
programming designed 
primarily not to offend. 

So bored consumers 
are just tuning out. 
Listenership among 18- 
to 24-year-olds is down 
20 percent over the past 
decade. Stations have 
responded not with bold 
programming but by 
cutting costs. They've 
also expended consider¬ 
able resources to squelch 
competition from low- 
powered FM stations and 
Internet radio. Not that 
it has helped—85 percent 
of teenagers now dis¬ 
cover new music through 
sources beyond the FM 
dial. Even the biggest 
radio fans envision a grim 
future for the medium. 
One bright spot: The inev¬ 
itable shift to digital radio 
could create more room 
for more types of content. 

—BRENDAN I. KOERNER 
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The 70s and '80s were a 
great time for gas mileage. 
Because of that whole oil- 
crisis thing, average fuel econ¬ 
omy actually rose from 1975 
to 1987. Since then, it's been 
falling. Today, fuel efficiency 
is 8 percent lower than it was 
in 1987. What happened? 

IT'S THE GOVERNMENT'S FAULT! 

The National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration hasn't 
raised the minimum fuel-economy 
standard (known as CAFE) for 
passenger cars since 1990, when 
it was fixed at 27.5 miles per gallon. 
Meanwhile, because the govern¬ 
ment considers SUVs to be light 
trucks, they aren't beholden to the 
same fuel requirements as passen¬ 
ger cars. But hope abides: Last 
fall, federal courts struck down 
the NHTSA's new proposed CAFE 
standard for light trucks—24.1 mpg 
by 2011—as too wimpy. Congress 
has gotten into the fray, too, pass¬ 
ing legislation to raise the standard 
for cars to 35 mpg by 2020. 

BLAME DETROIT! The auto 
industry has resisted congressio¬ 
nal efforts to increase CAFE stan¬ 
dards, claiming that lawmakers' 
latest legislation mandates a tech¬ 
nically unfeasible deadline and 
would be too costly. 

NO, IT'S ALL YOU! Of course, if 
we stopped buying gas-guzzlers 
and demanded ultraefficient 
vehicles, Detroit would make 
them. But instead, we hunger for 
performance and living room com¬ 
fort. That packs on the pounds, 
making autos less efficient. Since 
1987, the average weight of a US 
vehicle has increased from just over 
3,200 pounds to more than 4,100, 
while average 0-to-60-mph times 
have dropped from 13.1 seconds to 
a mere 9.6 (even as the number of 
slow-to-accelerate light trucks has 
increased from 28 percent of the 
market to 49). Want a more fuel- 
efficient car? Then buy one and 
send a message. —Mathew Honan 


Printer Cartridges:Monopoly, Ink. 

H FiNDiNGTHERiGHTink cartridge for your printer can be harder than 

B finding true love. Hewlett-Packard alone sells more than 125 models. Is 

this profusion the result of perpetual innovation in housing ink in little 
plastic containers? Nope. Mostly it's because replacement cartridges are 
big money for printer manufacturers—the global market is estimated at 
$60 billion. The idea is to break even or even lose money on the printer and make money 
on the replacements. That's a great business model, until some off-brand ink vendor offers 
a cheaper version of the same cartridge. Manufacturers combat the off-branders with two 
strategies: First, they keep them guessing, churning out new models whose main “upgrade" 
||s that last year's cartridges don't fit. All of the big brands do it, which helps explain the 
dizzying 3,500 varieties of ink- and toner-related products at OfficeDepot.com. 

Second, they send in the lawyers. Manufacturers like Lexmark, Epson, Canon, and HP 
have sued third-party ink dealers for violating patents on their cartridge technology 
(technology that doesn't so much improve the way printers work as provide grounds for 
taking out a patent that can be used in a lawsuit). Such anticompetitive behavior keeps 
|(cartridge prices sky-high: consumers can pay $60 or more for a cartridge that costs $6 
|jin raw materials. It also guarantees that, because fewer units get recycled, more end 
'Sup in landfills. Worse, it stifles progress: Aftermarkets can be hotbeds of innovation, 
■where twists and tweaks can add up to whole new product categories. But who needs 
■innovation when you've got $60 billion? —lucas graves 













































































THINGS THPT SUCK 


Office copiers 



5 

YOU GET ON ANOTHER LIST 

Sending money to a direct-mail 
solicitor puts you on their list 
of "leads"—just like in Glengarry 
Glen Ross'. And they can resell 
their lists to other direct-mailers. 
That's why buying something 
from one catalog means 
getting a zillion other vaguely 
related catalogs. 


4 

THE MATH KICKS IN 
Let's say you're soliciting 
donations. You buy a list of 
5,000 names for $500. It costs 
^ou $2,500 in labor and post- 
^^fe^nail your plea. Of those 
5,000 envel opes, 94 percent 
will be recycled an^^ercent 
will be misaddressed. But l ^ 
percent will prompt a response. 
That's 50 people. And that 
determines how much 
you have to earn from each 
one: You spent $3,000. You 
need your 50 suckers to cough 
up an average of $60 each 
to break even. (It also works 
for email, tnooph the response 
rate is much lowerTo^SB^ 
cent. But sending junk email— ^ 
spam—is nearly free.) 


are enormous. 
They cost tens of thousands 
of dollars. And resolving a 
stubborn paper jam often 
requires the keen attention 


Infertility Treatments: A shot in the dark. 


Let's say you're the kind of person who wants to 
reproduce. Sperm and egg meet, and if it works 
the way biology laid things out, pregnancy 
ensues. But for 12 percent of women, no amount 
of effort produces the desired result. (Special¬ 
ists estimate that nearly half of all infertility is 
the man's fault. Jerks.) No problem, you think- 
science to the rescue! Every year, thousands of 
couples head to the doctor’s office, ready to shell 
out thousands of bucks for a series of increas¬ 
ingly expensive and invasive treatments. What 
no one tells you (and here's the sucky part): Those 
treatments rarely work. 


First, the docs prescribe a drug called Clomid, 
which induces a woman's ovaries to produce more; 
eggs—thus, more places for a spermatozoa to log 
in. Clomid gives women hot flashes and mood 
swings, and the success rate is a non-whopping 
14 percent. When that fails, your next step is high- 
dosage hormones called gonadotropins to further 
overclock the ovaries. Often, more than one egg 
gets fertilized. You know all those sextuplets you 
read about? Thank gonadotropins. But sextuplets! 
are rarer than media reports would lead you top/ 
believe. Success rate for gonadotropins: less than 
20 percent. Cost: $3,000 per ovulation cycle. 
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YOUR NAME IS ON A LIST 

And you have no one to blame 
but yourself. You refinanced a 
mortgage or got a new credit card. 
You subscribed to a magazine or 
donated money to a charity. 

These organizations sell their 
lists to aggregators. 


IT) 


A DIRECT-MAIL MARKETER 
BUYS THAT LIST 

The lists you're on define you 
as a person. HDTV warranty 
holder? Britney Spears fan 
dub member? Retailers use 

that information to guess 
what you're likely to buy 
next. Shotgun-blast general 
lists go for 10 cents a name; 
more targeted lists cost 
three times that. Marketers 
must practice good address 
hygiene—it's illegal to send 
sexually explicit material to 
minors, and anyone can opt 
out of receiving unsolicited 
mail. On the other hand, if 
they write "or current resi¬ 
dent" on the label, the sucker 
living at your former address 
has the option to spend 
some money, as well. 


Too much of your mail is crap. Catalogs, circulars, garish envelopes with 
address windows. You recycle it unopened... usually. Fact is, if marketers send 


enough mail to enough people, someone will see an offer they can't 
possibly refuse. Here s a look at the junk-mail life cycle. -Patrick Di Justo 




THE POSTAL SERVICE 
WORKS ITS MAGIC 

It's fun to complain about 
the mail, but look: You 
can send a letter across 
the country in three days 
for 41 cents. That effi¬ 
ciency makes for a phe¬ 
nomenal, turnkey 
distribut ion .sy stena,-And i 
with bulk rates, the more 
a junk-mailer sends, the 
less they spend. 
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You graduate to in vitro fertilization. The ova¬ 
ries are stimulated with gonadotropins, eggs are 
surgically removed and combined with sperm in 
a petri dish, and some of the resulting embryos 
are transferred back to the woman's uterus. The 
technique requires daily self-administered injec¬ 
tions. When the guy's sperm aren't jumping the 
way they're supposed to, docs use intracytoplas- 
mic sperm injection to take a single sperm and 
insert it by hand into an ovum. Oh, and to get the 
eggs, doctors punch a needle through the vagi¬ 
nal wall. Doing IVF at 41 years of age offers an 
11 percent chance of getting knocked up. Or think 
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of it another way: Nine times out of 10 you'll spend 
$12,400 for nothing (and, yes, that's you—health 
insurance rarely covers IVF treatments). 

Why don't people quit? The urge to procreate 
is not easily denied—just think what salmon go 
through to return to the spawning ground. And 
that evolutionary imperative is reinforced by 
social programming. Doctors, meanwhile, are 
trained to think of infertility as a medical prob¬ 
lem that can be cured. What's more, they make a 
good deal of money on the procedures. 

The thing is, no one really understands pre¬ 
cisely how conception works—as most special¬ 


ists will admit. Pumping women full of hormones 
and doing arts-and-crafts on eggs and sperm 
doesn't help with anatomical issues like 
blocked fallopian tubes. And it certainly won't 
fix genetic problems that can affect embryo via¬ 
bility. Plus, as we age, our bodies' ability to han¬ 
dle the whole process declines rapidly. “For IVF 
to work, dozens of things done consecutively 
have to go right,'' says Mark Hornstein, pres¬ 
ident of the Society for Assisted Reproduc¬ 
tive Technology. “It's almost surprising that it 
works as often as it does." Plan B: Call Angelina's 
adoption agency, —joanna pearlstein 
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THINGS THAT SUCK 



screens in the back of airplane seats. Twice-baked 
potatoes. Dryer sheets. DVRs. The set design on Mad Men. Farmers' markets. 
Tap water. Touchscreens. Scissors. Pocketknives. Thumb drives. Kites. 
Strike-anywhere matches. Doorstops. Run-flat tires. Netflix. Noise-canceling 
headphones. Casual carpool. Guitar Hero. Salt-and-vinegar potato chips. 
Bicycles. Kevlar. Velcro. Carbon composite. Dradis. Flip-flops. The first half 
of Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom. Seat belts. Zippo lighters, 
tan Laser. Heated seats. Public libraries. Remote control. Ice cream. 
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Roads: Blame the Ro 


Yeah, the automobile 
has its downsides—like 
traffic (see page 103) and 
the utter destruction of 
Earth’s ecosystem. But 
the worst thing about 
cars today is the roads 
they drive on: Highways 
in the US are crumbling, 
potholed obstacle 
courses. If we’re going 
to drive ourselves to hell 
(and we will), does the 
ride have to be so rough? 
Why can’t we build a 
better road? 


Blame history. Road 
building is a 2,000-year- 
old technology. Roman 
engineers constructed 
durable arched surfaces 
by laying down a layer 
of packed earth, then 
putting a layer of large 
rocks over that and a 
layer of smaller rocks 
over that. All the conve¬ 
niences of our present- 
day highway system- 
toll roads, mile markers, 
and rest areas—would 
be familiar to Caligula. 
Even modern technolo¬ 
gies like asphalt and 
concrete simply replace 
that top layer of gravel 
with a layer of even finer 
gravel in a petroleum- 
or limestone-based 
suspension. And those 


:echmques are more 
than 200 years old 
themselves. 

So, you’re thinking, 
2,000 years of history 
can’t be wrong. You poor, 
naive fool. The ancient 
Romans didn’t pound 
their roads into pieces 
with semitrailers trans¬ 
porting 32 million tons 
of freight a year. And 
they didn’t have 202 mil¬ 
lion cars—which have 
ballooned from an aver¬ 
age weight of about 
3,200 pounds in 1987 to 
more than 4,100 pounds 
today. That means more 
punishment to the sur¬ 
face. The weather makes 
things worse: In the 
winter, water gets into 
cracks, freezes, and 
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expands. Thus is born 
the pothole. 

Meanwhile, the fed¬ 
eral government has all 
but abandoned mainte¬ 
nance of the interstates. 
Only 6 miles of any thou¬ 
sand get attention in a 
given year. So crumbling 
surfaces should really 
be no surprise. 

Today there are 
3.9 million miles of 
blacktop in the United 
States. When they’re 
bumpy, they cause acci¬ 
dents and agita. When 
they’re smooth, they 
foster the hollowing 
of the urban core and 
dependence on foreign 
oil. Either way, they’re a 
royal pain in the car seat. 

— PATRICK DI JUSTO 


subscription 

cards 


YOU KNOW ALL THOSE SUBSCRIPTION CARDS cluttering UpthiS 
issue of wired? Well, um... sorry. We understand you detest the 
deforesting paper rectangles—"bind-in" or "blow-in" cards, to 
use industry parlance. Honestly, we do, too. But they're part of 
our business model. It's not just about money, really—it's about 
your eyeballs. See, advertisers pay based on audience size. And blow-in cards 
are a cheap way to snag subscribers and boost numbers: It costs a glossy 
monthly about $10 to acquire a new reader through one of those cards. 
But using direct mail? $25—or more. + We'd be happy to get your business 
through the Internet, which we hear is the wave of the future. But for now, 
just 10 percent of new subs come via the Net. And 12 percent come from 
those damn blow-in cards. The worst part about 'em? They cover up some 
really good stories, -brendan i. koerner 































































WEAPON OF MASS DISRUPTION 


THIS 4.8-OUNCE 
SLIVER OF GLASS AND 
ALUMINUM 
IS AN EXPLOSIVE 
DEVICE THAT 
HAS FOREVER 
CHANGED 

THE MOBILE-PHONE 
BUSINESS, 

WRESTING POWER 
FROM CARRIERS 
AND GIVING IT 
TO MANUFACTURERS, 
DEVELOPERS, 

AND CONSUMERS. 
THE UNTOLD STORY 
OF HOW THE 
iPHONE BLEW 
UP THE WIRELESS 
INDUSTRY. 

BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 
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The demo was not going well. 
Again. 


It was a late morning in the fall of 2006. Almost a year 
earlier, Steve Jobs had tasked about 200 of Apple's top 
engineers with creating the iPhone. Yet here, in Apple's 
boardroom, it was clear that the prototype was still a 
disaster. It wasn't just buggy, it flat-out didn't work. The 
phone dropped calls constantly, the battery stopped 
charging before it was full, data and applications rou¬ 
tinely became corrupted and unusable. The list of prob¬ 
lems seemed endless. At the end of the demo, Jobs fixed 
the dozen or so people in the room with a level stare 
and said, “We don't have a product yet." 

The effect was even more terrifying than one of Jobs' 
trademark tantrums. When the Apple chief screamed at 
his staff, it was scary but familiar. This time, his relative 
calm was unnerving. “It was one of the few times at Apple 
when I got a chill," says someone who was in the meeting. 

The ramifications were serious. The iPhone was to be the 
centerpiece of Apple's annual Macworld convention, set to 
take place in just a few months. Since his return to Apple 
in 1997, Jobs had used the event as a showcase to launch 
his biggest products, and Apple-watchers were expect¬ 
ing another dramatic announcement. Jobs had already 
admitted that Leopard—the new version of Apple's oper¬ 
ating system—would be delayed. If the iPhone wasn't 
ready in time, Macworld would be a dud, Jobs' critics 
would pounce, and Apple's stock price could suffer. 

And what would AT&T think? After a year and a half 
of secret meetings. Jobs had finally negotiated terms 
with the wireless division of the telecom giant (Cingular 
at the time) to be the iPhone's carrier. In return for five 
years of exclusivity, roughly 10 percent of iPhone sales in 
AT&T stores, and a thin slice of Apple's iTunes revenue, 
AT&T had granted Jobs unprecedented power. He had 
cajoled AT&T into spending millions of dollars and thou¬ 
sands of man-hours to create a new feature, so-called 
visual voicemail, and to reinvent the time-consuming 
in-store sign-up process. He'd also wrangled a unique 
revenue-sharing arrangement, garnering roughly $10 
a month from every iPhone customer's AT&T bill. On 
top of all that, Apple retained complete control over the 
design, manufacturing, and marketing of the iPhone. 
Jobs had done the unthinkable: squeezed a good deal 


out of one of the largest players in the entrenched wireless 
industry. Now, the least he could do was meet his deadlines. 

For those working on the iPhone, the next three months 
would be the most stressful of their careers. Screaming 
matches broke out routinely in the hallways. Engineers, 
frazzled from all-night coding sessions, quit, only to rejoin 
days later after catching up on their sleep. A product manager 
slammed the door to her office so hard that the handle bent and 
locked her in; it took colleagues more than an hour and some 
well-placed whacks with an aluminum bat to free her. 

But by the end of the push, just weeks before Macworld, 

Jobs had a prototype to show to the suits at AT&T. In mid- 
December 2006, he met wireless boss Stan Sigman at a suite in 
the Four Seasons hotel in Las Vegas. He showed off the iPhone's 
brilliant screen, its powerful Web browser, its engaging user 
interface. Sigman, a taciturn Texan steeped in the conservative engineering 
traditions that permeate America's big phone companies, was uncharacteris¬ 
tically effusive, calling the iPhone “the best device I have ever seen." (Details 
of this and other key moments in the making of the iPhone were provided by 
people with knowledge of the events. Apple and AT&T would not discuss these 
meetings or the specific terms of the relationship.) 

Six months later, on June 29, 2007, the iPhone went on sale. At press time, 
analysts were speculating that customers would snap up about 3 million units 
by the end of2007, making it the fastest-selling smartphone of all time. It is also 
arguably Apple's most profitable device. The company nets an estimated $80 for 
every $399 iPhone it sells, and that's not counting the $240 it makes from every 
two-year AT&T contract an iPhone customer signs. Meanwhile, about 40 percent 
of iPhone buyers are new to AT&T's rolls, and the iPhone has tripled the carrier's 
volume of data traffic in cities like New York and San Francisco. 

But as important as the iPhone has been to the fortunes of Apple and AT&T, 
its real impact is on the structure of the $11 billion-a-year US mobile phone 
industry. For decades, wireless carriers have treated manufacturers like serfs, 
using access to their networks as leverage to dictate what phones will get made, 
how much they will cost, and what features will be available on them. Handsets 
were viewed largely as cheap, disposable lures, massively subsidized to snare 
subscribers and lock them into using the carriers' proprietary services. But 
the iPhone upsets that balance of power. Carriers are learning that the right 
phone—even a pricey one—can win customers and bring in revenue. Now, in 
the pursuit of an Apple-like contract, every manufacturer is racing to create 
a phone that consumers will love, instead of one that the carriers approve of. 
“The iPhone is already changing the way carriers and manufacturers behave," 
says Michael Olson, a securities analyst at Piper Jaffray. 
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in 2002, shortly after the first iPodwas released, 
Jobs started thinking about developing a phone. He saw 
millions of Americans lugging separate phones, Black- 
Berrys, and—now—MP3 players; naturally, consum¬ 
ers would prefer just one device. He also saw a future 
in which cell phones and mobile email devices would 
amass ever more features, eventually challenging the 
iPod's dominance as a music player. To protect his new 
product line, Jobs knew he would eventually need to 
venture into the wireless world. 

If the idea was obvious, so were the obstacles. 
Data networks were sluggish and not ready for a full¬ 
blown handheld Internet device. An iPhone would 
require Apple to create a completely new operating 
system; the iPod's OS wasn't sophisticated enough to 
manage complicated networking or graphics, and even 
a scaled-down version of OS X would be too much for a 
cell phone chip to handle. Apple would be facing strong 
competition, too: In 2003, consumers had flocked to 
the Palm Treo 600, which merged a phone, PDA, and 
BlackBerry into one slick package. That proved there 
was demand for a so-called convergence device, but it 
also raised the bar for Apple's engineers. 

Then there were the wireless carriers. Jobs knew 
they dictated what to build and how to build it, and that 
they treated the hardware as little more than a vehicle 
to get users onto their networks. Jobs, a notorious 


©JOBS CALLED 
THE CARRIERS 
“ORIFICES/’HE 

WASN’T GOING TO 
LET THE SUITS TELL 
HIM HOW TO 
DESIGN HIS PHONE. 



control freak himself, wasn't about to let a group of suits—whom he would 
later call "orifices"—tell him how to design his phone. 

By 2004 Apple's iPod business had become more important, and more vul¬ 
nerable, than ever. The iPod accounted for 16 percent of company revenue, but 
with 3G phones gaining popularity, Wi-Fi phones coming soon, the price of 
storage plummeting, and rival music stores proliferating, its long-term posi¬ 
tion as the dominant music device seemed at risk. 

So that summer, while he publicly denied he would build an Apple phone, 
Jobs was working on his entry into the mobile phone industry. In an effort to 
bypass the carriers, he approached Motorola. It seemed like an easy fix: The 
handset maker had released the wildly popular RAZR, and Jobs knew Ed Zander, 





Motorola's CEO at the time, from Zander's days as an 
executive at Sun Microsystems. A deal would allow 
Apple to concentrate on developing the music soft¬ 
ware, while Motorola and the carrier, Cingular, could 
hash out the complicated hardware details. 

Of course, Jobs' plan assumed that Motorola would 
produce a successor worthy of the RAZR, but it soon 
became clear that wasn't going to happen. The three 
companies dickered over pretty much everything—how 
songs would get into the phone, how much music could 
be stored there, even how each company's name would 
be displayed. And when the first prototypes showed 
up at the end of 2004, there was another problem: The 
gadget itself was ugly. 

Jobs unveiled the ROKR in September 2005 with his 
characteristic aplomb, describing it as "an iPod shuffle 
on your phone." But Jobs likely knew he had a dud on his 
hands; consumers, for their part, hated it. The ROKR— 
which couldn't download music directly and held only 
100 songs—quickly came to represent everything that 
was wrong with the US wireless industry, the spawn of 
a mess of conflicting interests for whom the consumer 
was an afterthought, wired summarized the disappoint¬ 
ment on its November 2005 


cover: "you call this the 

PHONE OF THE FUTURE?" 


EVEN AS THE ROKR Went 

into production, Jobs was 
realizing he'd have to build 
his own phone. In Febru¬ 
ary 2005, he got together 
with Cingular to discuss a 
Motorola-free partnership. 

At the top-secret meeting 
in a midtown Manhattan 
hotel, Jobs laid out his plans 
before a handful of Cingular 
senior execs, including Sig- 
man. (When AT&T acquired 
Cingular in December 2006, 

Sigman remained president 
of wireless.) Jobs delivered 
a three-part message to Cin¬ 
gular: Apple had the tech¬ 
nology to build something 

truly revolutionary, "light-years ahead of anything 
else." Apple was prepared to consider an exclusive 
arrangement to get that deal done. But Apple was 
also prepared to buy wireless minutes wholesale and 
become a de facto carrier itself. 

Jobs had reason to be confident. Apple's hardware 
engineers had spent about a year working on touchscreen 
technology for a tablet PC and had convinced him that 
they could build a similar interface for a phone. Plus, 
thanks to the release of the ARM11 chip, cell phone pro¬ 
cessors were finally fast and efficient enough to power 


The Apple Touch 


ROKR 

• Won’t hold more than 
100 songs, even if 
there’s memory left. 

• iTunes Music Store 
purchases must be 
synced from a PC. 

• Clunky interface 

is sluggish and hard 
to navigate. 

• Design screams, “A 
committee made me.” 


a device that combined the functionality of a phone, a computer, and an iPod. 
And wireless minutes had become cheap enough that Apple could resell them 
to customers; companies like Virgin were already doing so. 

Sigman and his team were immediately taken with the notion of the iPhone. 
Cingular's strategy, like that of the other carriers, called for consumers to 
use their mobile phones more and more for Web access. The voice business 
was fading; price wars had slashed margins. The iPhone, with its promised 
ability to download music and video and to surf the Internet at Wi-Fi speeds, 
could lead to an increase in the number of data customers. And data, not 
voice, was where profit margins were lush. 

What's more, the Cingular team could see that the wireless business model 
had to change. The carriers had become accustomed to treating their networks 
as precious resources, and handsets as worthless commodities. This strategy 
had served them well. By subsidizing the purchase of cheap phones, carriers 
made it easier for new customers to sign up—and get roped into long-term 
contracts that ensured a reliable revenue stream. But wireless access was no 
longer a luxury; it had become a necessity. The greatest challenge facing the car¬ 
riers wasn't finding brand-new consumers but stealing them from one another. 
Simply bribing customers with cheap handsets wasn't going to work. Sigman 
and his team wanted to offer must-have devices that weren't available on any 
other network. Who better to create one than Jobs? 

For Cingular, Apple's ambitions were both tantalizing and nerve-racking. 
A cozy relationship with the maker of the iPod would bring sex appeal to 

the company's brand. And 
some other carrier was 
sure to sign with Jobs if 
Cingular turned him down 
—Jobs made it clear that 
he would shop his idea to 
anyone who would listen. 
But no carrier had ever 
given anyone the flexibil¬ 
ity and control that Jobs 
wanted, and Sigman knew 
he'd have trouble persuad¬ 
ing his fellow executives 
and board members to 
approve a deal like the one 
Jobs proposed. 

Sigman was right. The 
negotiations would take 
more than a year, with Sig¬ 
man and his team repeat¬ 
edly wondering if they 
were ceding too much 
ground. At one point, 

Jobs met with some executives from Verizon, who promptly turned him 
down. It was hard to blame them. For years, carriers had charged custom¬ 
ers and suppliers for using and selling services over their proprietary net¬ 
works. By giving so much control to Jobs, Cingular risked turning its vaunted 
—and expensive—network into a "dumb pipe," a mere conduit for content 
rather than the source of that content. Sigman's team made a simple bet: The 
iPhone would result in a surge of data traffic that would more than make up 
for any revenue it lost on content deals. 

Jobs wouldn't wait for the finer points of the deal to be worked out. Around 
Thanksgiving of 2005, eight months before a final agreement was signed, he 
instructed his engineers to work full-speed on the project. And if the negotia- 


APPLE HAS CREATED TWO MUSIC PHONES. THE ROKR, MADE WITH 
MOTOROLA IN 2005, RESPECTED THE TRADITIONAL RELATION¬ 
SHIPS BETWEEN MANUFACTURERS AND CARRIERS. THE iPHONE, 
RELEASED LAST SUMMER, COMPLETELY OVERTURNED THEM. 


iPHONE 


Can hold about 1,500 
songs—as much as 
its 8-GB drive allows. 
iTunes Music Store 
purchases download 
wirelessly, directly 
to the phone. 

Just tap and go; no 
user manual required. 
C’mon. Look at it. 

It’s gorgeous. 
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tions with Cingular were hairy, they were simple compared with the engineer¬ 
ing and design challenges Apple faced. For starters, there was the question of 
what operating system to use. Since 2002, when the idea for an Apple phone 
was first hatched, mobile chips had grown more capable and could theoreti¬ 
cally now support some version of the famous Macintosh OS. But it would 
need to be radically stripped down and rewritten; an iPhone OS should be 
only a few hundred megabytes, roughly a 10th the size of OS X. 

Before they could start designing the iPhone, Jobs and his top executives 
had to decide how to solve this problem. Engineers looked carefully at Linux, 
which had already been rewritten for use on mobile phones, but Jobs refused 
to use someone else's software. They built a prototype of a phone, embedded 
on an iPod, that used the clickwheel as a dialer, but it could only select and dial 
numbers—not surf the Net. So, in early 2006, just as Apple engineers were 
finishing their yearlong effort to revise OS X to work with Intel chips, Apple 
began the process of rewriting OS X again for the iPhone. 

The conversation about which operating system to use was at least one 
that all of Apple's top executives were familiar with. They were less prepared 
to discuss the intricacies of the mobile phone world: things like antenna 
design, radio-frequency radiation, and network simulations. To ensure the 
iPhone's tiny antenna could do its job effectively, Apple spent millions buy¬ 
ing and assembling special robot-equipped testing rooms. To make sure the 
iPhone didn't generate too much radiation, Apple built models of human 
heads—complete with goo to simulate brain density—and measured the 
effects. To predict the iPhone's performance on a network, Apple engineers 
bought nearly a dozen server-sized radio-frequency simulators for millions 
of dollars apiece. Even Apple's experience designing screens for iPods didn't 
help the company design the iPhone screen, as Jobs discovered while toting 
a prototype in his pocket: To minimize scratching, the touchscreen needed 
to be made of glass, not hard plastic like on the iPod. One insider estimates 
that Apple spent roughly $150 million building the iPhone. 

Through it all, Jobs maintained the highest level of secrecy. Internally, the 
project was known as P2, short for Purple 2 (the abandoned iPod phone was 
called Purple 1). Teams were split up and scattered across Apple's Cupertino, 
California, campus. Whenever Apple executives traveled to Cingular, they reg¬ 
istered as employees of Infineon, the company Apple was using to make the 
phone's transmitter. Even the iPhone's hardware and software teams were 
kept apart: Hardware engineers worked on circuitry that was loaded with fake 
software, while software engineers worked off circuit boards sitting in wooden 
boxes. By January 2007, when Jobs announced the iPhone at Macworld, only 
30 or so of the most senior people on the project had seen it. 


the hosannas greeting the iPhone were so over¬ 
whelming it was easy to ignore its imperfections. The 
initial price of $599 was too high (it has been lowered to 
$399). The phone runs on AT&T's poky EDGE network. 
Users can't perform email searches or record video. The 
browser won't run programs written in Java or Flash. 

But none of that mattered. The iPhone cracked open 
the carrier-centric structure of the wireless industry and 
unlocked a host of benefits for consumers, developers, 
manufacturers—and potentially the carriers themselves. 
Consumers get an easy-to-use handheld computer. And, 
as with the advent of the PC, the iPhone is sparking a wave 
of development that will make it even more powerful. 
In February, Jobs will release a developer's kit so that 
anyone can write programs for the device. 

Manufacturers, meanwhile, enjoy new bargaining 
power over the carriers they've done business with for 
decades. Carriers, who have seen AT&T eat into their cus¬ 
tomer bases, are scrambling to find a competitive device, 
and they appear willing to give up some authority to get 
it. Manufacturers will have more control over what they 
produce; users—not the usual cabal of complacent jugger¬ 
nauts—will have more influence over what gets built. 

Application developers are poised to gain more oppor¬ 
tunities as the wireless carriers begin to show signs 
of abandoning their walled-garden approach to snar¬ 
ing consumers. T-Mobile and Sprint have signed on as 
partners with Google's Android, an operating system 
that makes it easy for independent developers to cre¬ 
ate mobile apps. Verizon, one of the most intransigent 
carriers, declared in November that it would open up 
its network for use with any compatible handset. AT&T 
made a similar announcement days later. Eventually 
this will result in a completely new wireless experience, 
in which applications work on any device and over any 
network. In time, it will give the wireless world some of 
the flexibility and functionality of the Internet. 

It may appear that the carriers' nightmares have 
been realized, that the iPhone has given all the power 
to consumers, developers, and manufacturers, while 
turning wireless networks into dumb pipes. But by fos¬ 
tering more innovation, carriers' networks could get 
more valuable, not less. Consumers will spend more 
time on devices, and thus on networks, racking up big¬ 
ger bills and generating more revenue for everyone. 
According to Paul Roth, AT&T's president of market¬ 
ing, the carrier is exploring new products and services 
—like mobile banking—that take advantage of the 
iPhone's capabilities. “We're thinking about the mar¬ 
ket differently,'' Roth says. In other words, the very 
development that wireless carriers feared for so long 
may prove to be exactly what they need. It took Steve 
Jobs to show them that. DS 
///////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor fred vogelstein 
(fred_vogelstein@wiredmag.com) wrote about 
Facebook in issue 15.10. 
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16,000 bags. 600 million scraps of paper. 
Names, dates, photographs. When the Berlin 
Wall fell, the East German secret police tried to 
destroy the records of its ruthlessness. But 
now researchers are using a pattern-matching 
technique to reassemble the Stasi’s 
dark legacy, one bag of evidence at a time. 


A vast warehouse in Magdeburg stores the archive of files 
ripped apart by the East German secret police (opposite). Above, 
a technician painstakingly reconstructs torn files by hand. 

New digital methods will make this process easier and faster. 


BY ANDREW CURRY - PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANIEL STIER 














ULRIKE PDPPE USED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST SURVEILLED WOMEN 


FIG. 



For 15 years, agents of the Stasi (short for 
Staatssicherheitsdienst, or State Security 
Service) followed her, bugged her phone and 
home, and harassed her unremittingly, right 
up until she and other dissidents helped 
bring down the Berlin Wall in 1989. Today, 
the study in Poppe's Berlin apartment is 
lined floor to 12-foot ceiling with book¬ 
shelves full of volumes on art, literature, 
and political science. But one shelf, just to 
the left of her desk, is special. It holds a pair 
of 3-inch-thick black binders—copies of the 
most important documents in Popped secret 
police files. This is her Stasi shelf. 

Poppe hung out with East German dissi¬ 
dents as a teenager, got blackballed out of 
college, and was busted in 1974 by the police 
on the thin pretext of “asocial behavior.” On 


>r men assigned to tail her each day. They had 
;y crew cuts and never wore jeans or sneak- 
Ld ers. Sometimes they took pictures of her 
it on the sidewalk, or they piled into a white 
d sedan and drove 6 feet behind her as she 
y, walked down the street. Officers waited 
is around the clock in cars parked outside 
<- her top-floor apartment. After one of her 
e, neighbors tipped her off, she found a bug 
:o drilled from the attic of the building into 
ir the ceiling plaster of her living room, 
le When the wall fell, the Stasi fell with it. 
rt The new government, determined to bring 
to light the agency's totalitarian tactics, cre- 
i- ated a special commission to give victims 
)f access to their personal files. Poppe and 
:e her husband were among the first people 
n in Germany allowed into the archives. On 


The Stasi kept meticulous records— 
documenting espionage, surveillance, 
the activities of foreign reporters, 
even minutiae of agency operations. 


her way out of jail, Stasi agents asked her to 
be an informant, to spy on her fellow radi¬ 
cals, but she refused. (“I was just 21, but I 
knew I shouldn't trust the Stasi, let alone 
sign anything,'' she says.) She went on to 
become a founding member of a reform- 
minded group called Women for Peace, and 
was eventually arrested 13 more times— 
and imprisoned in 1983 for treason. Only an 
international outcry won her release. 

Poppe learned to recognize many of the 

D □ □ 


January 3,1992, she sat in front of a cart 
loaded with 40 binders dedicated to “Circle 
2''—her codename, it turned out. In the 16 
years since, the commission has turned up 
20 more Circle 2 binders on her. 

The pages amounted to a minute-by- 
minute account of Poppe's life, seen from an 
unimaginable array of angles. Video cameras 
were installed in the apartment across the 
street. Her friends' bedrooms were bugged 
and their conversations about her added 


to the file. Agents investigated the politi¬ 
cal leanings of her classmates from middle 
school and opened all of her mail. “They 
really tried to capture everything,'' she says. 
“Most of it was just junk.'' 

But some of it wasn't. And some of it... 
Poppe doesn't know. No one does. Because 
before it was disbanded, the Stasi shredded 
or ripped up about 5 percent of its files. That 
might not sound like much, but the agency 
had generated perhaps more paper than any 
other bureaucracy in history—possibly a bil¬ 
lion pages of surveillance records, informant 
accounting, reports on espionage, analyses 
of foreign press, personnel records, and use¬ 
less minutiae. There’s a record for every time 
anyone drove across the border. 

In the chaos of the days leading up to the 
actual destruction of the wall and 
the fall of East Germany's com¬ 
munist government, frantic Stasi 
agents sent trucks full of docu¬ 
ments to the Papierwolfs and 
Reisswolfs —literally “paper- 
wolves” and “rip-wolves,” Ger¬ 
man for shredders. As pressure 
mounted, agents turned to office 
shredders, and when the motors 
burned out, they started tearing 
pages by hand—45 million of them, 
ripped into approximately 600 mil¬ 
lion scraps of paper. 

There's no way to know what bombshells 
those files hide. For a country still trying to 
come to terms with its role in World War 
II and its life under a totalitarian regime, 
that half-destroyed paperwork is a tanta¬ 
lizing secret. 

The machine-shredded stuff is confetti, 
largely unrecoverable. But in May 2007, a 
team of German computer scientists in Ber¬ 
lin announced that after four years of work, 
they had completed a system to digitally 









□ The Ministry of State Security in 
Berlin used to be the headquarters of 
the spy state. Now it’s a museum— 
and a memorial. □ Citizen groups 
threw away the bags of Stasi 
1 iles shredded by machine, but the 
hand-torn files can be reconstructed. 
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SOLVING A BILLION-PIECE PUZZLE 


FIG. FIG. 


iThe Stasi tore through 45 mi lion pages by hand. Now the ripped files are being 
digitally taped back together. H A conv 2 yor belt moves scraps at 9.8 Inches a 


second past a scanner custom-fitted w i 
olution, double-sided scan. Future versji 
photograph multiple snippets at once. 


ith two cameras, producing a high-res- 
ons promise to triple the belt speed and 
Specialized software plays 20 ques¬ 


tions with each fragment. What kind of paper is it? What color? Lined or unlined? 
The computer categorizes each piece to pare down the possible matches. Tech¬ 
nicians review the digital reproductions to make sure they’re complete. The 
original fragments go back into the bag. — rachel swaby 



FIG. 


tape together the torn fragments. Engineers 
hope their software and scanners can do 
the job in less than five years—even tak¬ 
ing into account the varying textures and 
durability of paper, the different sizes and 
shapes of the fragments, the assortment of 
printing (from handwriting to dot matrix) 
and the range of edges (from razor sharp to 
ragged and handmade.) “The numbers are 
tremendous. If you imagine putting together 
a jigsaw puzzle at home, you have maybe 
1,000 pieces and a picture of what it should 
look like at the end,” project manager Jan 
Schneider says. “We have many millions of 
pieces and no idea what they should look 
like when we're done.” 

as the enforcement arm of the German 
Democratic Republic's Communist Party, 
the Stasi at its height in 1989 employed 
91,000 people to watch a country of 16.4 
million. A sprawling bureaucracy almost 
three times the size of Hitler's Gestapo was 
spying on a population a quarter that of 
Nazi Germany. 

Unlike the prison camps of the Gestapo 
or the summary executions of the Soviet 
Union's KGB, the Stasi strove for subtlety. 
“They offered incentives, made it clear peo¬ 
ple should cooperate, recruited informal 
helpers to infiltrate the entire society,” says 
Konrad Jarausch, a historian at the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. “They 
beat people up less often, sure, but they 
psychologically trampled people. Which is 
worse depends on what you prefer.” 

That finesse helped the Stasi quell dis¬ 
sent, but it also fostered a pervasive and jus¬ 
tified paranoia. And it generated an almost 


inconceivable amount of paper, enough 
to fill more than 100 miles of shelves. The 
agency indexed and cross-referenced 
5.6 million names in its central card catalog 
alone. Hundreds of thousands of “unofficial 
employees” snitched on friends, cowork¬ 
ers, and their own spouses, sometimes 
because they'd been extorted and some¬ 
times in exchange for money, promotions, 
or permission to travel abroad. 

For such an organized state, East Ger¬ 
many fell apart in a decidedly messy way. 
When the country's eastern bloc neighbors 
opened their borders in the summer of1989, 
tens of thousands of East Germans fled to 
the West through Hungary and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. By autumn, protests and riots had 
spread throughout East Germany, with the 
participants demanding an end to restric¬ 
tions on travel and speech. In the first week 
of October, thousands of demonstrators in 
Dresden turned violent, throwing rocks at 
police, who broke up the crowd with dogs, 
truncheons, and water cannons. The gov¬ 
ernment described the thousand people 
they arrested as “hooligans” to state-con¬ 
trolled media. 

But on October 9, the situation esca¬ 
lated. In Leipzig that night, 70,000 people 
marched peacefully around the city's ring 
road—which goes right past the Stasi office. 
Agents asked for permission from Berlin to 
break up the demonstration, but this was 
just a few months after the Chinese govern¬ 
ment had brutally shut down pro-democracy 
protests in Beijing's Tiananmen Square, to 
international condemnation. The East Ger¬ 
man government didn't want a similar blood¬ 
bath, so the Stasi did nothing. A week later, 


120,000 people marched; a week after that, 
the number was 300,000—in a city with a 
population of only 530,000. 

In November, hundreds of East and West 
Berliners began dismantling the wall that 
bisected the city. But the communist gov¬ 
ernment was still in power, negotiating 
with dissidents and hoping to hold on. 
Inside the Stasi, leaders hoped that if they 
weathered whatever changes were immi¬ 
nent, they'd be able to get back to business 
under a different name. But just in case, the 
head of the Stasi ordered the agency to start 
destroying the incriminating paperwork 
it had on hand. 

In several small cities, rumors 
started circulating that records 
were being destroyed. Smoke, 
fires, and departing trucks con¬ 
firmed the fears of angry Ger¬ 
mans, who rushed in to their 
local Stasi offices, stopped the 
destruction, and spontaneously 
organized citizen committees 
that could post guards to secure 
the archives. Demonstrators 
spray-painted the walls with slo¬ 
gans like “The files belong to us” 
and “Stasi get out.” Finally, on the evening 
of January 15,1990, thousands of demon¬ 
strators pushed in the front gate of the Sta- 
si's fortified Berlin compound. 

At headquarters, agents had been more 
discreet than their colleagues in the hinter¬ 
lands. Burning all those files would tip off 
angry Berliners that something was up. 
When the first destruction orders came in, 
they began stacking bags of paper in the 
“copper kettle,” a copper-lined basement 
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designed as a surveillance-proof computer 
room. The room quickly filled with bags of 
shredded and torn paper. Today, even the 
people gathering and archiving the Stasi files 
express grudging admiration for the achieve¬ 
ment. “Destroying paper is shit work,” says 
government archivist Stephan Wolf. “After 
two days your joints hurt. They ripped for 
two months.” 

But a few days after demonstrators 
breached the Stasi front gate, the archives 
still hadn't been found. A citizen group 
coalesced, determined to track them down. 
Among the searchers was a 23-year-old 


paper than he had ever imagined. “We had 
all lived under the pressure of the Stasi. We 
all knew they could know everything,” Gill 
says today. “But we didn't understand what 
that meant until that moment. Suddenly it 
was palpable.” 

Gill and his crew of volunteers preserved 
whatever they could, commandeering trucks 
and borrowing cars to collect files from Stasi 
safe houses and storage facilities all over Ber¬ 
lin. Most of it was still intact. Some of it was 
shredded, unrecoverable. They threw that 
away. But then there were also bags and piles 
of hand-torn stuff, which they saved without 


The Stasi files provided more proof that 
East Germany sheltered terrorists, ran national 
sports doping programs, and conducted 
industrial espionage across Western Europe. 


plumber named David Gill, a democracy 
activist barred from university because his 
father was a Protestant minister. He was 
secretly studying theology at an under¬ 
ground seminary in Berlin. 

Accompanied by cooperative police, Stasi 
agents led Gill and his compatriots through 
twisting alleys and concrete-walled court¬ 
yards, all eerily empty. Finally they arrived 
at a nondescript office building in the heart 
of the compound. Inside, there was more 


knowing what to do with it. “We didn't have 
time to look at it all,” Gill says. “We had no 
idea what it would mean.” 

Bertram nickolay grew up in Saarland, a 
tiny German state close to Luxembourg that 
is about as far from East Germany as you 
could go in West Germany. He came to West 
Berlin's Technical University in 1974 to study 
engineering, the same year Ulrike Poppe was 
placed under Stasi surveillance on the other 


side of the Berlin Wall. A Christian, he felt 
out of place on a campus still full of leftist 
radicals praising East German communism 
and cursing the US. 

Instead, Nickolay gravitated toward exiled 
East German dissidents and democracy 
activists. “I had a lot of friends who were 
writers and intellectuals in the GDR. There 
was an emotional connection,” he says. 

Today, Nickolay is head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Security Technology for the Fraun¬ 
hofer- Institute for Production Systems and 
Design Technology. Fraunhofer is Europe's 
largest research nonprofit, with 56 branches 
in Germany alone and an annual 
budget of more than $1 bil¬ 
lion. (Fraunhofer researchers 
invented the MP3 audio codec, 
which netted the society more 
than $85 million in license 
fees in 2006.) 

In 1996, Nickolay saw a TV 
news report on an unusual proj¬ 
ect. A team working for the Stasi 
Records Office (BStU), the newly 
created ministry responsible for 
managing the moimtain of paper 
left behind by the secret police, 
had begun manually puzzling together bags 
full of documents, scrap by scrap. The results 
were explosive: Here was additional proof 
that East Germany sheltered terrorists, ran 
national sports doping programs, and con¬ 
ducted industrial espionage across Western 
Europe. BStU's hand-assembly program also 
exposed hundreds of the Stasi's secret infor¬ 
mants—their ranks turned out to include 
bishops, university professors, and West Ger¬ 
man bureaucrats. I continued on page 149 













THE SECRET LIFE 

OF A BLOG POST 



Mapping the journey from servers to scrapers to suits—to the world 


Your words are transmitted to a hosting 
service that manages your blog—most likely 
TypePad, WordPress, or Google’s Blogger. 
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You have a blog. You compose a new post. You click Publish and lean back to admire your work. Imperceptibly and all but instanta¬ 
neously your post slips into a vast and recursive network of software agents, where it is crawled, indexed, mined, scraped, republished, 
and propagated throughout the Web. Within minutes, if you’ve written about a timely and noteworthy topic, a small army of bots will 
get the word out to anyone remotely interested, from fellow bloggers to corporate marketers. *1 Let’s say it’s Super Bowl Sunday and 
you’re blogging about beer. You see Budweiser’s blockbuster commercial and have a reaction you’d like to share. Thanks to search 
engines and aggregators that compile lists of interesting posts, you can reach a lot of people—and Budweiser, its competitors, beer 
lovers, ad critics, and your ex-boyfriend can listen in. “You just need to know how to type,” says Matthew Hurst, an artificial intelligence 
researcher who studies this ecosystem at Microsoft Live Labs. <1 Here’s how the whole process goes down during the big game. 
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Push Singh and Chris McKmstry had a lot in common: 

Both Canadian. Both coders. Both obsessed with tapping the Web to create a true artificial intelligence. 

And both found dead in the same strange way. 

rations by justin wood 
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At 11 am, he walked into Nick's Sport Shop on a busy street in 
downtown Toronto and approached the saleswoman behind the 
counter. “Pll take a Winchester Defender," he said, referring to a 
12-gauge shotgun in the display. She eyeballed the skinny 23-year- 
old and told him he'd need a certificate to buy it. 

Two and a half hours later, McKinstry returned, claiming to 
have the required document. The clerk showed him the gun, and 
he handled the pistol grip admiringly. Then, as she returned it to 
its place, he grabbed another shotgun from the case, yanked a shell 
out of his pocket, and jammed it into the chamber. 

“He's got a gun! He's got a gun!" a woman screamed, as she ran out 
the front door. The store emptied. He didn't try to stop anyone. 

Soon McKinstry heard sirens. A police truck screeched up, and men 
in black boots and body armor took up positions around the shop. 

The police caught glimpses of him through the store windows with 
the gun jammed under his chin. They tried to negotiate by phone. 
They brought in his girlfriend, with whom he'd just had a fight, to 
plead with him. They brought in a psychiatrist—McKinstry had a 
history of mental problems and had tried to institutionalize himself 
the day before. After five hours, McKinstry ripped the telephone from 
the wall and retreated into the basement, where he spent two hours 
listening to radio coverage of the standoff. Eventually, a reporter 
announced that the cops had decided on their next move: 

Send in the robot. 

McKinstry had stolen the gun because he wanted to end his own 
life, but now he was intrigued. He'd always been obsessed with 
robots and artificial intelligence. At 4, he had asked his mother to 
sew a sleeping bag for his toy robot so it wouldn't get cold. “Robots 
have feelings," he insisted. Despite growing up poor with a single 
mom, he had taught himself to code. At 12, he wrote a chess-playing 
program on his RadioShack TRS-80 Model 1. 

As McKinstry cowered in the basement, he could hear the robot 
rumbling overhead, making what he called “Terminator" noises. 


It must be encfrmous, he thought, as it knocked over 
shelves. Then everything went eerily quiet. McKinstry 

saw a long-white plume of smoke arc over the stairs. 

♦ m 

The robot had fired a tear gas canister, but it ricocheted 
off something and flew back the way it came. Another 
tear gas canister fired, and McKinstry watched it trace 
the same “perfectly incorrect trajectory." He real¬ 
ized the machine had no idea where he was hiding. 
But the cops had had enough. They burst through the 
front door in gas masks, screaming, “Put the gun down!" McKinstry 
had been eager to die a few hours before, but now something in him 
obeyed. The gas burned his eyes and lungs as he climbed from the 
basement. At the top of the steps, he saw the robot through the haze. 
It looked like an “armored golf cart" with a tangle of cables and a lone 
camera eye mounted on top. It wasn't like the Terminator at all. It was 
a clunky remote-controlled toy. Dumb. 


iree hundred miles away in a suburb of 
Montreal, Pushpinder Singh was preparing to devote his life to the 
study of smart machines. The high schooler built a robot that won 
him the top prize in a province-wide science contest. His creation 
had a small black frame with wheels, a makeshift circuit board, and 
a pincer claw. As the prodigy worked its controller, the robot rolled 
across the floor of his parents' comfortable home and picked up a 
small cup. The project landed Singh in the Montreal Gazette. 

Push, as everyone called him, had also taught himself to code- 
first on a VIC-20, then by making computer games for an Amiga and 
an Apple lie. His father, Mahender, a topographer and mapmaker 
who had studied advanced mathematics, encouraged the wiinder- 
kind. Singh was brilliant, ambitious, and strong-willed. In ninth 
grade, he had created his own sound digitizer and taught it to play 
a song he was supposed to be practicing for his piano lessons. “I 
don't want to learn piano anymore, I want to learn this," he said. 

Singh's lifelong friend Rajiv Rawat describes an idyllic geek child¬ 
hood full of Legos, D&D, and Star Trek. One of his favorite films was 
2001: A Space Odyssey —Singh was fascinated by the idea of HAL 
9000, the artificial intelligence that thought and acted in ways its 
creators had not predicted. 

To create the character of HAL, the makers of 2001 had consulted 
with the pioneering AI researcher Marvin Minsky. (In the novel, 
Arthur C. Clarke predicted that Minsky's research would lead to 
the creation of HAL.) Singh devoured Minsky's 1985 book, The 
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Society of Mind. It presented the high schooler with a compelling 
metaphor: the notion of mind as essentially a complex community 
of unintelligent agents. “Each mental agent by itself can only do 
some simple thing that needs no mind or thought at all," Minsky 
wrote. “Yet when we join these agents in societies—in certain very 
special ways—this leads to true intelligence/’ Singh later said that 
it was Minsky who taught him to think about thinking. 

In 1991, Singh went to MIT to study artificial intelligence with his 
idol and soon attracted notice for his passion and mental stamina. 
Word was that he had read every single one of the dauntingly com¬ 
plex books on the shelves in Minsky’s office. A casual conversation 
with the smiling young researcher in the hallway or at a favorite 
restaurant like Kqbab-N-Kurry could turn into an intense hour-long 
debate. As one fellow student put it, Singh had a way of “taking your 
idea and showing you what it looks like from about 50 miles up.’’ 

The field of AI research that Singh was joining had a history of 
bipolar behavior, swinging from wild overoptimism to despair. 
When 2001 came out in the late ’60s, many believed that a thinking 
machine like HAL would exist well before the end of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, and researchers were flush with government grants. Within 
a few years, it had become apparent that these predictions were 
absurdly unrealistic, and the funding soon dried up. 

In the mid-’90s, researchers could point to some modest successes, 
at least in narrow applications like optical character recognition. 
But Minsky refused to abandon the grand Promethean dream of 
re-creating the human mind. He dismissed Deep Blue, which beat 
chess grand-master Garry Kasparov in 1997, because it had such a 
limited mission. “We have collections of dumb specialists in small 
domains; the true majesty of general intelligence still awaits our 
attack,” Minsky is quoted as saying in a book called HAL’s Legacy: 
2001’s Computer as Dream and Reality. “No one has tried to make 
a thinking machine and then teach it chess.” 

Singh quickly established himself as Minsky’s protege. In 1996, 
he wrote a widely read paper titled “Why AI Failed,” which rejected 
a piecemeal approach to research: “To solve the hard problems in 
AI—natural language understanding, general vision, completely 
trustworthy speech and handwriting recognition—we 
need systems with commonsense knowledge and flexible 
ways to use it. The trouble is that building such systems 
amounts to 'solving AI.’ This notion is difficult to accept, 
but it seems that we have no choice but to face it head on.” 

Singh’s ambitious manifesto prompted an encouraging 
note from Bill Gates. “I think your observations about the 
AI field are correct,” he wrote. “As you are writing papers 
about your progress, I would appreciate being sent copies.” 


while singh was climbing the academic 
ladder at MIT, McKinstry was trying to put his life back 
together after spending two and a half months in jail. 
But the suicidal standoff had given him a new sense of 
purpose. He liked to think that the police robot had deliber¬ 
ately misfired its tear gas canisters in an effort to save 
him. “Maybe robots do have feelings,” he later mused. 

By 1992, McKinstry had enrolled at the University of 
Winnipeg and immersed himself in the study of artificial 
intelligence. While pursuing a degree in psychology, he 
began posting on AI newsgroups and became enamored 



with the writings of the late Alan Turing. 

A cryptographer and mathematician, Turing famously proposed 
the Turing test—the proposition that a machine had achieved intel¬ 
ligence if it could cany on a conversation that was indistinguishable 
from human conversation. In late 1994, McKinstry coded his own 
chatbot with the goal of winning the $100,000 Loebner Prize for 
Artificial Intelligence, which used a variation of the Turing test. 

After a few months, however, McKinstry abandoned the bot, 
insisting that the premise of the test was flawed. He developed an 
alternative yardstick for AI, which he called the Minimum Intel¬ 
ligent Signal Test. The idea was to limit human-computer dialog 
to questions that required yes/no answers. (Is Earth round? Is the 
sky blue?) If a machine could correctly answer as many questions 
as a human, then that machine was intelligent. “Intelligence didn’t 
depend on the bandwidth of the communication channel; intelli¬ 
gence could be communicated with one bit!” he later wrote. 

On July 5,1996, McKinstry logged on to comp.ai to announce 
the “Internet Wide Effort to Create an Artificial Consciousness.” 
He would amass a database of simple factual assertions from peo¬ 
ple across the Web. “I would store my model of the human mind in 
binary propositions,” he said in a Slashdot Q&A in 2000. “A giant 
database of these propositions could be used to train a neural net 
to mimic a conscious, thinking, feeling human being!” 

The idea wasn’t new. Doug Lenat, a former Stanford researcher, 
had been feeding information into a database called Cyc (pro¬ 
nounced “psych”) since 1984. “We’re now in a position to specify 
the steps required to bring a HAL-like being into existence,” Lenat 
wrote in 1997. Step one was to “prime the pump with the millions of 
everyday terms, concepts, facts, and rules of thumb that comprise 
human consensus reality—that is, common sense.” But the process 
of adding data to Cyc was laborious and costly, requiring a special 
programming language and trained data-entry workers. 

Cyc was a decent start, McKinstry thought, but why not just 
get volunteers to input all that commonsense data in plain Eng¬ 
lish? The statements could then be translated into a machine- 
readable format at some later date. But McKinstry’s grand vision 

to harness the collective power of 
the Internet community to create 
an artificial intelligence had one 
serious flaw: The Internet commu¬ 
nity thought he was nuts. 

McKinstry had been posting for 
years, detailing his research, his 
theories, and his personal life. He 
was known in newsgroups primar¬ 
ily for his outlandish rants and tall 
tales. He claimed to have been a mil¬ 
lionaire at age 17. He detailed his 
police standoff and his experiences 
dropping acid (“I wandered down¬ 
town Toronto thinking and acting 
as if I was god”). 

In December 1996, snarky geeks 
created a newsgroup in his honor, 
alt.mckinstry.pencil-dick, taking as 
its charter “Discussion of Usenet 
kook McKinstry, aka 'McChimp.’” 
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Leading the brigade was Jorn Barger, who would later run the site 
Robot Wisdom (and coin the term weblog). “You write like a teen¬ 
ager, and have shown frequent signs of extreme cluelessness,” 
Barger emailed McKinstry in May 1995. 

McKinstry never shied away from a flame war. Tm just sick of 
you spouting your highly uninformed opinion all over the net/' he 
replied to Barger. He threatened legal action against people who, 
in an effort to refute his theories, quoted directly from his emails. 
To those who made fun of his frequent misspellings, he explained 
that they were caused by dyslexia, not dementia. 

But some of McKinstry's improbable boasts turned out to be true. 
Many scoffed when he claimed to have moved to Chile to work on 
the world's largest telescope, but he soon provided evidence that 
he was indeed an operator of the Very Large Telescope at the Euro¬ 
pean Southern Observatory. “It's funny how often I get called a liar,” 
he once posted. “I will no longer tolerate slander.” 

The eccentric researcher made friends among the bohemians 
and hackers of Santiago. “Chris could make people laugh and 
wasn't afraid to make a fool of himself in the process,” recalls his 
ex-wife. And there was one important person who McKinstry said 
treated him with respect: Marvin Minsky. McKinstry claimed to 
have emailed Minsky in the mid-'90s, asking if it were possible “to 
train a neural network into something resembling human using a 
database of binary propositions.” 

“Yes, it is possible,” Minsky is supposed to have replied, “but the 
training corpus would have to be enormous.” 

That was apparently all the encouragement McKinstry needed. 
“The moment I finished reading that email,” he later recalled, “I 
knew I would spend the rest of my life building and validating the 
most enormous corpus I could.” 

On July 6,2000, McKinstry retooled his pitch for a collaborative 
AI database. He had a business model this time, one that seemed 
well suited to the heady days of the dotcom boom. His Generic Arti¬ 
ficial Consciousness, or GAC (pronounced “Jack”), would cull true/ 
false propositions from people online. For each submission, par¬ 
ticipants would be awarded 20 shares in McKinstry's company, the 
Mindpixel Digital Mind Modeling Project. 

Mindpixel was a term McKinstry invented to describe the indi¬ 
vidual user-submitted propositions. Pixels, short for “picture ele¬ 
ments,” are the tiny, simple components that combine to create 
a digital image. McKinstry saw mindpixels as mental agents that 
could be combined to create a society of mind. Gather enough of 
them—roughly a billion, he estimated—and the mindpixels would 
combine to create a functioning digital brain. 

The criticisms and flames never let up. But McKinstry's clever 
stock offer managed to generate mainstream press coverage and 
hundreds of thousands of mindpixel submissions. He posted reg¬ 
ular messages to his “shareholders” and talked up the enormous 
potential value that the Mindpixel project could have if it achieved 
its lofty goals. “It's like inventing teleportation,” he told Wired News 
in September 2000. “How could you put a value on that?” 

Do fish have hair? Can blue tits fly? Did Alan Turing theorize that 
machines could , one day, think? Did Quentin Tarantino direct 
Terminator 2? Is a neural network capable of learning? Is the 
Mindpixel project just a scam to make Chris McKinstry famous? 
—Questions submitted to the Mindpixel database 
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Push Singh was pursuing 
a similar vision. He had teamed with Stanford researcher David 
Stork to create a database of commonsense knowledge through 
open submissions. On the surface it resembled Mindpixel, but 
instead of yes/no questions it compiled factual statements like 
“every person is younger than their mother” and “snow is cold and 
is made of millions of snowflakes.” 

In September 2000, two months after McKinstry launched Mind¬ 
pixel, Singh posted a message on the rec.arts.books newsgroup to 
announce Open Mind Common Sense. “We have recently started a 
project here at MIT to try to build a computer with the basic intelli¬ 
gence of a person,” it read. “This repository of knowledge will enable 
us to create more intelligent and sociable software, build human¬ 
like robots, and better understand the structure of our own minds. 
We invite you all to come visit our project web page, and teach our 
computer some of the things all us humans know about the world, 
but that no computer knows!” 

But the Web community was dubious. The reason: McKinstry. 
“How is it any less moronic than Mindpixel?” Barger replied. 
Another poster agreed: “Should be obvious by now that these [AI] 
guys... are the most successful con artists of our time.” 

“Mindpixel isn't moronic, it's courageous,” Singh responded. 
“I disagree with how McKinstrey is doing it (as a company, giv¬ 
ing out ‘shares' that will never have any value, instead of making 
it public immediately). [And] the Mindpixel idea of‘training up 
a neural network' with the database is clearly ridiculous. I also 
believe our interface is better.” 

It didn't take McKinstry long to respond. “First, no ‘e' in McK¬ 
instry,” he fired back. “And second, your statement is misleading. 
The database is publically [sic] available right now, just not for com¬ 
mercial use.” McKinstry bristled at Singh's dismissal of his stock 
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plan. “Thems fightin' vrords!" And 
if Singh felt Mindpixeh/vas^clearly 
ridiculous/' perhaps he'd be willing 
to bet on whose database would be 
first to achieve intelligence? As for 
the dig at his site's interface, McK- 
instry conceded that Opgn Mind's 
was'better, but blamed it on his lack 

of resources: “You didn't have to 
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contributor-shareholders to verify 
the accuracy of each other's sub¬ 
missions. “The net is a very open 
place," he wrote. “How do you keep 
garbage out without any form of 
validation mechanism? ... All you 
have to do is try to [imagine] Slash- 
dot without the moderation system 
to see what's going to happen to 
your database." 

McKinstry had been stung by 
Singh's criticisms. But the fact 
that Singh called Mindpixel “cou¬ 
rageous" and was pursuing a similar project gave him a sense 
of validation. His response to Barger sounds triumphant. “How 
many years have you been fighting this idea of mine here in 
these news groups?" he crowed. “Now I guess the whole MIT 
Media Lab is crazy too?" 

V_ 

MHMM MCKINSTRY sat at his computer uploading statements 
to Singh's Open Mind database. “Don Adams played Maxwell Smart. 
Trees don't have neurons. Jesus was a superstar. Marvin Minsky 
was alive in 2001. Houses don't eat pork." One thought led to the 
next in a revealing free association. “Push is normally a 
verb," he typed. “McKinstry is competing with Push." 

Actually, McKinstry was hoping to forge a partnership 
with Singh. In 2000, he hinted to his shareholders that 
Mindpixel and Open Mind Common Sense were going to 
connect their databases. Singh initially did nothing to dispel 
this impression. “Chris is a good guy," he told Wired News. 

McKinstry's mind turned often to Singh. They had so 
much in common: Two young researchers obsessed with 
simulating common sense. Both Canadian. Both Net-sawy. 

Like McKinstry, Singh was convinced that the potential 
of artificial intelligence was enormous. “I believe that AI 
will succeed where philosophy failed," he had written on his 
MIT homepage. “It will provide us with the ideas we need to 
understand, once and for all, what emotions are.” According 
to Bo Morgan, a fellow student at MIT, Singh suggested that giving 
common sense to computers would solve all the world's problems. 

“Even starvation in Africa?" Morgan asked. 

Singh paused. “Yeah, I think so." 

But Singh's ambitions were modest and grounded compared 
with McKinstry's. The man behind Mindpixel was certain that his 


database would become a thinking machine in the near future. The 
father of a son from his brief marriage in the '90s, he sometimes 
referred to GAC as his second child. He believed that he would 
be recognized as one of the great scientific minds in history. “He 
thought he deserved a Nobel Prize," says a friend who blogs under 
the handle Alphabet Soup. “He compared himself to Einstein and 
Turing. He said GAC would make him immortal." 

McKinstry meant that part about immortality literally. “The 
only difference between you and me is the same as the difference 
between any two MP3s —bits” he wrote in an Amazon.com review 
oftfoiV We'Beccime Posthuman: Virtual Bodies in Cybernetics, Lit¬ 
erature, and Informatics. (He gave the book three stars.) McKinstry 
often told friends that he intended to upload his consciousness into 
a machine: He would never die. 

Do teenagers think they know everything? Is MIT the best 
tech school in the world? Did HAL 9000 ... go nuts and try to kill 
everyone? Does me got bad grammar? Does Wired magazine 
mostly write about different types of wire? Is death inevitable? 
—Questions submitted to the Mindpixel database 

v_ 

■KIM MCKINSTRY'S hopes for a partnership with the MIT project 
were soon dashed. “McKinstry was fundamentally different than 
us," Singh's collaborator, Stork, recalled. “We thought people 
wouldn't participate in the project if they were making some guy 
in Chile rich." 

McKinstry didn't let it go. On July 16,2002, he tried to reconnect 
with Singh, emailing him a link to a paper on language models. It 
suggested a way that statements submitted to Open Mind and Mind¬ 
pixel could be understood by machines. “This is what I've been bab¬ 
bling inarticulately about all these years. It just needs to be trained 
on a corpus of validated propositions," he wrote. The paper's author 
was Canadian. “Another coincidence," McKinstry noted. 

Four days later, Singh sent an unenthusiastic reply. “Current sta¬ 
tistical approaches are still too weak to learn complex things," he 
wrote. “We need some really new ideas in machine learning that 
go beyond what people are doing today. It helps to have the large 


Chris McKinstry 
(left) created 
a database called 
Mindpixel. Push 
Singh (right) cre¬ 
ated a database 
called Open Mind 
Common Sense. 
Both believed the 
programs could be 
used to develop 
machine intelligence. 


datasets like mindpixel or openmind, but we're still missing the 
right learning component." 

Open Mind, which would eventually garner more than 700,000 
submissions in five-plus years, was now part of a Commonsense 
Computing division at the MIT Media Lab. Singh was pursuing 
another research project for his PhD. He was also coauthoring 












papers with Minsky and presenting his ideas at conferences and 
symposia around the world. 

Privately, McKinstry began speaking of his resentment of Open 
Mind. Singh's project, he felt, had gotten all the attention simply 
because it was affiliated with MIT. He complained that Singh had 
copied his statistical model for collecting data and claimed that 
he had contacted a dean at MIT asking that Singh's work be taken 
down. (There is no evidence to support this allegation.) 

Mindpixel would eventually receive roughly 1.5 million sub¬ 
missions, but McKinstry's lack of business skills had become 
apparent. He had lined up no commercial partners or applications 
and apparently had no intention of honoring any of the promises 
he'd made to his “shareholders." All he had was an enormous col¬ 
lection of questions ranging from “Does Britney Spears know a lot 
about semiconductor physics?" to “Is McKinstry a media whore 
with no real credentials or expertise?" 

McKinstry, who said he was diagnosed as bipolar, went into 
decline. A fight with his latest girlfriend led to a few nights in a 
Chilean mental hospital. His mood was briefly buoyed when an 
article he'd written, entitled “Mind as Space," was chosen to run 
in a 2003 anthology that would feature contributions from many 
of the luminaries in the AI field. But as the publication of the book 
was repeatedly postponed, he grew more frustrated and despair¬ 
ing. He started wondering about his old rival again. 

On January 12, 2006, McKinstry hit Singh's personal blog. “It 
has been hard to give this blog any attention while finishing my 
dissertation," Singh had written some six months earlier. “I am 
now Dr. Singh!" Singh also wrote about “some new ideas [Min¬ 
sky] has been developing about how minds grow. The basic idea 
is called 'interior grounding,' and it is about how minds might 
develop certain simple ideas before 
they begin building articulate con¬ 
nections to the outside world." 

New ideas? McKinstry com¬ 
mented on Singh's blog that it 
sounded similar to a 1993 paper in 
the journal Cognition , and he pro¬ 
vided a link to the PDF. On his own 
blog, he wrote, “The idea reminded 
me strongly of some neural network 
experiments that I replicated iri\ 

1997." Singh never replied. 

■V 

jam "so what exacty does a web 
suicide note look like?" McKinstry 
wrote on January 20,2006, a week 
after he posted to Singh's blog. 

“Exctly like this." 

He was sitting in a cafe near his 
home in Santiago, pounding the keys on his Mac laptop. He posted 
the message on his blog and a slightly different version on a forum 
at Joel on Software, a popular geek hangout. 

McKinstry's rant was florid and melodramatic. “This Luis Vuit- 
ton, Parada, Mont Blanc commercial universe is not for me," he 
wrote. He talked about his history of suicidal feelings and botched 
attempts, and he insisted that this time things would be different. “I 
am certain I will not survive the afternoon," he wrote. “I have already 


taken enough drugs that my alreadt weakened liver will shut down 
very soon and I am off to find a place to hide and die." 

The online forum members were understandably skeptical. 
McChimp was flinging bananas again, they figured. “Have a nice 
trip! Let us know if there's anything beyond the 7th dimension!" 
read the first comment. “Typical of his forum," McKinstry replied. 
“I am having more trouble than usual typing due to the drugs. I have 
to go die not. bye." Then, “It is too late. I will leave this cafe soon and 
curl up somewhere." A few minutes later: “I am leaving now. People 
are strating to notice I canot type and I am about to vomit. Take to 
go. Last post." Later still: “I am leave now. Permanently." 

“I don't buy this for a minute," replied a familiar detractor named 
Mark Warner. It was enough to pull McKinstry back into the fray 
for one last flame war. “Warner, you were alway an ass," he replied. 
“I have to go vomit now and take more pills." His final post contin¬ 
ued the theme: “I am feeling really impaired. And yes, time will tell 
what happens to me. I really have to get out of here. I cannot type, 
and want to vomit. Time to go hide." 

Three days later, on January 23, after calls from panicked friends, 
the police checked McKinstry's apartment and found his body. He 
had unhooked the gas line from his stove and connected it to a 
bag sealed around his head. He was dead at age 38. 

McKinstry's few friends say he occasionally spoke of suicide, 
but no one knew why he had gone through with it this time. Carlos 
Gaona, a younger hacker who had become his protege, raced over 
to the apartment and convinced McKinstry's girlfriend to give him 
his laptop, his journal, the dog-eared books. And, of course, the Web 
was full of his thoughts, rants, dreams, and nightmares. He never 
got to upload his consciousness into a thinking machine, but in a 
sense he had been uploading himself his entire adult life. Before 

he died, he had replaced the home 
page oichrismckinstiy.com with the 
words “Catch you later." 

One blogger wondered, “If not for 
his belief in the permanence of the 
internet, that his suicidal procla¬ 
mation would remain on the World 
Wide Web for posterity—would 
Chris McKinstry be alive today?" 
Others wondered how this would 
„ affect the idea of collaborative AI 
databases. On January 28, Bob Mot- 
tram, who had once been offered the 
unpaid position of chief software 
developer at Mindpixel, wrote in a 
post memorializing McKinstry: “For 
the present, the last man standing 
in this game is Push Singh." 

his dissertation, Singh was offered a job as 
professor at the MIT Media Lab. He would be teaching alongside 
his mentor, Minsky, who credited him with helping to develop 
many of the ideas in his new book, The Emotion Machine: Com- 
monsense Thinking , Artificial Intelligence, and the Future of the 
Human Mind. He would have the resources to pursue his dream of 
“solving AI." Before assuming his position, though, he decided to 
take time off, as he told a friend, “to think." ; continued on page 142 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 

Everything in Singh's life seemed to be 
going well. He was enjoying a relationship 
with a girlfriend who worked at the lab. 
The IEEE Intelligent Systems Advisory 
Board, a consortium of top AI figures around 
the world, had selected him as one of the 
top 10 researchers representing the future 
of the field. 

But privately, Singh was suffering. He 
had severely injured his back while mov¬ 
ing furniture, and though he did his best to 
stay engaged on campus, colleagues noticed 
that he was distracted. He told a friend, 
Eyal Amir, that there were times when he 
was incapable of doing anything because 
of the excruciating pain. Some thought it 
was clinical depression. Colleague Dustin 
Smith asked, “How much of your attention 
is on the pain at a given moment?” 

Singh replied, “More than half.” 

In The Emotion Machine, Minsky suggests 
that chronic pain is a kind of “programming 
bug.” He writes that “the cascades that we 
call 'Suffering' must have evolved from 
earlier schemes that helped us to limit our 
injuries—by providing the goal of escaping 
from pain. Evolution never had any sense 
of how a species might evolve next—so it 
did not anticipate how pain might disrupt 
our future high-level abilities. We came to 
evolve a design that protects our bodies but 
ruins our minds.” 

Four weeks after Chris McKinstry com¬ 
mitted suicide, the police were dispatched to 
an apartment at 1010 Massachusetts Avenue 
near MIT. Inside, they found the 33-year- 
old Singh. He had connected a hose from 
a tank of helium gas to a bag taped around 
his head. He was dead. 

Mahender Singh still has the robot that 
his son created in high school. “He thought 
that computers should think as you and I 
think,” he says. “He thought it would change 


the world. I was so proud of him, and now 
I don't know what to do without him. His 
mother cries every day.” 

“If anyone was the future of the Media 
Lab, it was Push,” wrote the director of the 
lab, Frank Moss, in a mass email on March 
4, 2007. A memorial wiki page was set up, 
and friends and colleagues posted dozens 
of testimonials as well as pictures of the 
young researcher. “His loss is indescribable,” 
Minsky wrote. “We could communicate so 
much and so quickly in so very few words, as 
though we were parts of a single mind.” 

Singh's childhood friend Rawat, with 
whom he had watched 2001 as kids in the 
'80s, posted too. “This might sound corny,” 
he wrote, “but I felt at the funeral that they 
should play 'Amazing Grace' [as in] Spock's 
death scene in Star TrekII, where Kirk eulo¬ 
gized him as being the most 'human' being 
he had ever met in his travels.” It would 
have been appropriate to Push, he said, 
“who was at once intellectually curious 
and logical (or as he put it, sensible) and 
deeply human.” 

Privately, Rawat cites a different movie. 
“Sometimes I think this totally ridiculous 
thought,” he says, “that he was bumped off 
like the end of Terminator 2.” He refers to 
the fate of the character Dr. Miles Dyson, 
who creates a neural network processor 
that eventually achieves sentience and turns 
against mankind. When a cyborg from the 
future warns of what's to come, an attempt 
is made to kill Dyson before he can complete 
his work. Ultimately, the scientist nobly sac¬ 
rifices himself while destroying his research 
to prevent the machines from taking over the 
world. “That's a fantasy [Push] would have 
gotten a kick out of,” Rawat says. 

Amid the grieving, there were whispers 
about the striking parallels between Singh's 
and McKinstry's lives and deaths. Some 
wondered whether there could have been 
a suicide pact or, at the very least, copycat 
behavior. Tim Chklovski, a collaborator with 
Singh on Open Mind, suggests that perhaps 
McKinstry's suicide had inspired Singh. 
“It's possible that he gave Push some bad 
ideas,” he says. (The rumors are likely to 
begin again: The fact that Singh committed 
suicide in nearly the same way McKinstry 
did has not been reported or widely known 
until this writing.) 

Details have not been forthcoming from 
MIT. After initial reports in the media of an 
“apparent suicide” by Singh, a shroud of 


secrecy descended. Minsky and others in the 
department declined to be interviewed for 
this article. The school has long been skittish 
about the topic of suicide. MIT has attracted 
headlines for its high suicide rate in the past, 
and the family of a 19-year-old student who 
set herself on fire sued the school in 2002. 
A week after Singh's suicide, a columnist 
in the student paper urged school officials 
“to take a more public and active role in 
acknowledging and addressing the problem 
of mental health at the Institute.” Singh's bio 
page and personal blog remain online, but 
shortly after wired began making inquiries, 
MIT took down the tribute wiki. 

Many say the greatest tragedy is that nei¬ 
ther young man lived long enough to see 
his work bear fruit. Recently, the Honda 
Research Institute in Mountain View, Cali¬ 
fornia, began using Open Mind data to imbue 
its robots with common sense. “There is a 
nice resurgence of interest in commonsense 
knowledge,” Amir says. “It's sad that Push 
didn't live to see it.” 

After McKinstry's long struggle for aca¬ 
demic legitimacy and recognition, his “Mind 
as Space” article will finally appear in the 
book Parsing the Turing Test, whose pub¬ 
lication was delayed from mid-2003 to this 
February. “McKinstry himself was a trou¬ 
bled soul who had mixed luck profession¬ 
ally,” the book's coeditor, Robert Epstein, 
says. “But this particular concept is as good 
as many others.” 

In his acknowledgments, McKinstry cred¬ 
its Marvin Minsky for his “encouragement 
of my heretical ideas”; his colleagues at the 
European Southern Observatory's Paranal 
facility, “who tolerated my near insanity as I 
wrote this article”; and “of course the nearly 
fifty thousand people that have worked so 
hard to build the Mindpixel Corpus.” 

McKinstry and Singh were both cre¬ 
mated. Singh's sister scattered his ashes in 
the Atlantic, not far from MIT. McKinstry's 
remains are said to be under his son's bed 
in the UK. Meanwhile, someone is posting 
to newsgroups under McKinstry's name. “I 
have always been and will always be,” one 
message read. “I am forever .” HQ 
//////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor david kushner 
(david@davidkushner.com) wrote about 
the Linkin Park cyberstalker in issue 
15.06. For more on this story and excerpts 
from McKinstry’s and Singh’s newsgroup 
postings, go to wired.com/extras. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131 


But the work is painfully slow. Gerd Pfe¬ 
iffer, the project's manager, says he and a 
dwindling staff have reassembled 620,500 
pages of Stasi secrets in the 13 years since 
the project began. That works out to one 
bag per worker per year—327 bags so far— 
and 700 years to finish. 

That TV segment resonated with Nick- 
olay—he had opposed the East German 
regime, and he had the necessary technical 
expertise. “This is essentially a problem of 
automation," he says, “and that's something 
Fraunhofer is very good at." He sent a letter 
to the head of BStU offering his help. 

The government was hesitant, but even¬ 
tually the BStU issued a proof-of-concept 
challenge: Anyone who could digitally turn 
12 pieces of ripped-up paper into a legible 
document or documents would get a grant. 
About 20 teams responded. Two years later, 
Nickolay's group was the only one to suc¬ 
ceed, earning a contract for a two-year, 400- 
bag pilot project. 

On a gray day last fall, I sat in front of 
two wall-mounted Sharp Aquos flatscreen 
TVs hooked up to four networked comput¬ 
ers. Next to me, Jan Schneider, Nickolay's 
deputy and the manager of the Stasi docu¬ 
ment reconstruction project, booted up the 
machines. (This was just a demo: Nickolay 
refused to show me the actual lab, citing 
German privacy law.) 

On the right-hand screen, digital images of 
paper fragments appeared—technicians had 
scanned them in using a specially designed, 
two-camera digital imaging system. As 
Schneider pulled down menus and clicked 
through a series of descriptive choices, frag¬ 
ments disappeared from the screen. “Basi¬ 
cally, we need to reduce the search space," he 
says. White paper or blue—or pink or green 
or multicolored? Plain, lined, or graph? Type¬ 
writing, handwriting, or both? Eventually, 
only a handful of similar-looking pieces 


remained. Once matched, the pieces get trans¬ 
ferred to another processor. These popped 
up as a reconstructed page on the left-hand 
screen, rips still visible but essentially whole. 
(The reconstructors caught one big break: It 
turns out that the order-obsessed Stasi usu¬ 
ally stuffed one bag at a time, meaning docu¬ 
ment fragments are often found together.) 

Just 19 years old when the Berlin Wall fell, 
Schneider doesn't share Nickolay's moral 
outrage. For him, this is simply a great engi¬ 
neering challenge. He turns away from the 
massive monitors on the wall and picks up 
my business card to explain how the team is 
training the computers to look at these doc¬ 
uments—the same way people do. “You see 
a white piece with blue writing on it—com¬ 
puter writing, machine writing, not hand¬ 
writing—and here in the upper left is a logo. 
Tear it up and you'd immediately know what 
to look for, what goes together." 

But my card is easy. For one thing, I sprang 
for heavy stock, and you'd be hard-pressed 
to tear it into enough pieces to constitute 
“destroyed." The Stasi files are something 
else entirely. In 2000, the BStU collected 
them and sent them to Magdeburg, a decay¬ 
ing East German industrial city 90 miles 
west of Berlin. In hand-numbered brown 
paper sacks, neatly stacked on row after row 
of steel shelves, they fill a three-story, 
60,000-square-foot warehouse on the north¬ 
ern edge of town. Each sack contains about 
40,000 fragments, for a total of 600 million 
pieces of paper (give or take a hundred mil¬ 
lion). And each fragment has two sides. 
That's more than a billion images. 

The numbers aren't the worst part. The 
documents in the bags date from the 1940s 
to the 1980s, and they're made of everything 
from carbon paper and newsprint to Pola- 
roids and heavy file folders. That means the 
fragments have a wide variety of textures 
and weights. Hand-ripping stacks of thick 
paper creates messy, overlapping margins 
with a third dimension along the edges. For a 
computer looking for 2-D visual clues, over¬ 
laps show up as baffling gaps. “Keep ripping 
smaller and smaller and you can get pieces 
that are all edge," Schneider says. 

The data for the 400-bag pilot project is 
stored on 22 terabytes worth of hard drives, 
but the system is designed to scale. If work 
on all 16,000 bags is approved, there may 
be hundreds of scanners and processors 
running in parallel by 2010. (Right now 
they're analyzing actual documents, but 


still mostly vetting and refining the system.) 
Then, once assembly is complete, archivists 
and historians will probably spend a decade 
sorting and organizing. “People who took 
the time to rip things up that small had a 
reason," Nickolay says. “This isn't about 
revenge but about understanding our his¬ 
tory." And not just Germany's—Nickolay has 
been approached by foreign officials from 
Poland and Chile with an interest in recon¬ 
structing the files damaged or destroyed by 
their own repressive regimes. 

This kind of understanding isn't cheap. 
The German parliament has given Fraun¬ 
hofer almost $9 million to scan the first 400 
bags. If the system works, expanding up the 
operation to finish the job will cost an esti¬ 
mated $30 million. Most of the initial cost is 
research and development, so the full recon¬ 
struction would mainly involve more scan¬ 
ners and personnel to feed the paper in. 

Is it worth it? Gunter Bormann, the BStU’s 
senior legal expert, says there's an over¬ 
whelming public demand for the catharsis 
people find in their files. “When we started in 
1992,1 thought we'd need five years and then 
close the office," Bormann says. Instead, the 
Records Office was flooded with half a million 
requests in the first year alone. Even in cases 
where files hadn't been destroyed, waiting 
times stretched to three years. In the past 
15 years, 1.7 million people have asked to see 
what the Stasi knew about them. 

Requests dipped in the late 1990s, but the 
Oscar-winning 2006 film The Lives of Oth¬ 
ers, about a Stasi agent who monitors a dis¬ 
sident playwright, seems to have prompted 
a surge of new applications; 2007 marked a 
five-year high. “Every month, 6,000 to 8,000 
people decide to read their files for the first 
time," Bormann says. These days, the Stasi 
Records Office spends $175 million a year 
and employs 2,000 people. 

This being Germany, there's even a spe¬ 
cial word for it: Vergangenheitsbewalti- 
gung, or “coming to terms with the past." 
It's not self-evident—you could imagine a 
country deciding, communally, to recover 
from a totalitarian past by simply gathering 
all the documents and destroying them. In 
fact, in 1990 the German press and citizen 
committees were wracked by debate over 
whether to do just that. Many people, how¬ 
ever, suspected that former Stasi agents 
and ex-informants were behind the push to 
forgive and forget. I continued on page 152 
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free catalog 888 302 DESK 
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GET 5% OFF 

plus free shipping 
when you buy online! 
Use Coupon Code 

WIRED0710 


'Power and Substance... 

Mae oasis in Mae MP3 desert" 

-Home Theater Magazine 


/ilaudioengine 

www.audioengineusa.com 


Audioengine 2 

Premium Powered Desktop Speakers 
S199 per pair 


AudioengineS 

Premium Powered Bookshelf Speakers 
$349 per pair 


Wireless-ready « Works with everything • 30-day free audition u 877.853.4447 























Introducing the NEW 
Bose® Computer MusicMonitor, 



We strive to always introduce new products 
that provide real benefits to users over what 
exists. Once in a while, a product comes 
from our research laboratories 
that exceeds all our expectations 
and genuinely excites the peo¬ 
ple in our other departments 
who are exposed to it during the 



testing phase. When this happens we gener¬ 
ally contain our enthusiasm, talk in ads about 
the new technology that made the product 
possible, and leave it to others 
to comment on the performance. 
This time we are bursting with 
enthusiasm and we decided to 
share it. So here we go! 


1 . 


2 . 


BEWARE THIS IS THE MANUFACTURER TALKING! 

WE BELIEVE that, with respect to the accuracy of music reproduction, the 
Computer MusicMonitor™ establishes for us a new threshold for two-piece 
computer sound systems. 

WE BELIEVE that the Computer MusicMonitor™ also comes the closest to 
our goal that sound is meant to be heard and not seen. It is the first time we 
have been able to produce sound quality like this with only two such small 
enclosures containing all the electronics and speakers. And we think that you 
will appreciate the appearance of the little that you do see. 

3. WE BELIEVE it is truly a simple system to install. It should take you about as 
long to connect it as it takes to remove it from the box. 

4. WE BELIEVE that it is what YOU BELIEVE that counts. 


THUS OUR RECOMMENDATION IS: 

Drop into any one of our Bose Stores for a five-minute demonstration and join in 
our enthusiasm! We think that your eyes may not believe your ears! 


For your nearest Bose Store, contact 1-800-407-2673, ext. CH161 
or visit www.Bose.com/CMM. 


©2007 Bose Corporation. Patent rights issued and/or pending. 


Better sound through research® 
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Intel Inside 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149 

By preserving and reconstructing the Stasi 
archives, BStU staffers say they hope to keep 
history from repeating itself. In November, 
the first children born after the fall of the 
wall turned 18. Evidence suggests many of 
them have serious gaps in their knowledge 
of the past. In a survey of Berlin high school 
students, only half agreed that the GDR was 
a dictatorship. Two-thirds didn't know who 
built the Berlin Wall. 

The files hold the tantalizing possibility 
of an explanation for the strangeness that 
pervaded preunification Germany. Even 
back then, Poppe wondered if the Stasi had 
information that would explain it all. "I 


always used to wish that some Stasi agent 
would defect and call me up to say, 'Here, I 
brought your file with me,'" Poppe says. 

Reading the reports in that first set of 40 
binders spurred her to uncover as much as 
she could about her monitored past. Since 
1995, Poppe has received 8 pages from the 
group putting together documents by hand; 
the collection of taped-together paper is in 
a binder on her Stasi shelf. 

The truth is, for Poppe the reconstructed 
documents haven't contained bombshells 
that are any bigger than the information 
in the rest of her file. She chooses a black 
binder and sets it down on the glass coffee 
table in her living room. After lighting a Vir¬ 
ginia Slim, she flips to a page-long list of 
snitches who spied on her. She was able to 
match codenames like Carlos, Heinz, and Rita 
to friends, coworkers, and even colleagues 
in the peace movement. She even tracked 
down the Stasi officer who managed her case, 
and after she set up a sort of ambush for him 
at a bar—he thought he was there for a job 
interview—they continued to get together. 
Over the course of half a dozen meetings, 
they talked about what she found in her files, 
why the Stasi was watching her, what they 


thought she was doing. For months, it turned 
out, an agent was assigned to steal her baby 
stroller and covertly let the air out of her 
bicycle tires when she went grocery shopping 
with her two toddlers. "If I had told anyone 
at the time that the Stasi was giving me flat 
tires, they would have laughed at me,'' she 
says. "It was a way to discredit people, make 
them seem crazy. I doubted my own sanity 
sometimes.'' Eventually, the officer broke off 
contact, but continued to telephone Poppe— 
often drunk, often late at night, sometimes 
complaining about his failing marriage. He 
eventually committed suicide. 

Poppe is looking forward to finding out 
what was in that last, reconstructed 5 per¬ 
cent. "The files were really important to see," 
she says, taking a drag on her cigarette and 
leaning forward across the coffee table. "They 
explained everything that happened—the 
letters we never got, the friends who pulled 
away from us. We understood where the Stasi 
influenced our lives, where they arranged 
for something to happen, and where it was 
simply our fault." QQ 
////////////////^^^^ 

Andrew curry (andrew@andrewcurry 
.com) is a journalist based in Berlin. 
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THE WIRED “RETURN TO SENDER” CONTEST 
OFFICIAL RULES (SEE PAGE 20). 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 

The wired “Return to Sender” Contest is spon¬ 
sored by wired, 520 Third Street, Ste. 305, San 
Francisco, CA 94107-1815 (“sponsor”). Eligibility: 
Contest is open to residents of the United States 
and Canada (excluding Quebec), except employees 
of wired and their immediate families. Enter by 
sending in your postal art (any mailable object) 
for consideration, along with your name, address, 
email address (if any), and telephone number, to: 

wired “Return to Sender” Contest 
520 Third Street, Ste. 305 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1815. 

Entries for the May issue must be received no 
later than February 15. One winner will be chosen 
based on the most unusual entry on or about 
February 25. One entry per person permitted. All 
entries become the property of the sponsor and 
will not be acknowedged or returned. All deci¬ 
sions by the judges are final. Grand prize: one 
(1) wired T-shirt (approximate retail value $30). 
Void in Puerto Rico, the Canadian province of 
Quebec, and where prohibited. Subject to all fed¬ 
eral, state, local, and provincial laws and regula¬ 
tions. Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole 
responsibility of the winner. No substitution for 
prize except by the sponsor, in which case a prize 
of equal or greater value will be substituted. Prize 
is not transferable. Winner may be required to sign 
an Affidavit of Eligibility and Liability/Publicity/ 
Permission release within 14 days or an alternate 
winner may be chosen. By submitting an entry, 
entrant understands and consents that the entry 
may be published by wired and others it autho¬ 
rizes in any and all media now known or here¬ 
after developed. Acceptance of the grand prize 


constitutes consent to use the winner’s name, 
likeness, and entry for editorial, advertising, and 
publicity purposes without further compensation 
(except where prohibited by law). For the name 
of the grand-prize winner, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to wired “Return to Sender” 
Contest Winner (May), 520 Third Street, Ste. 305, 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1815, after February 25. 


COLOPHON 

HYSTERIA THAT HELPED GET THIS ISSUE OUT: 

WHERE’S HOLLY? ( HOLLYSTATUS.BLOG5POT.COM ); ROCK 
BAND- ING THE GADGET LAB TO VACATE THE HALO JUNKIES; 
HUNTING FOR THE BEST “FRIENDS AND FAMILY” HOLIDAY 
DISCOUNT CODES; THE WIRED PLAGUE; GETTING A 
BIRTHDAY PHONE CALL FROM CASEY OF THE UNICORN 
KINGDOM CLUB; DROOLING OVER THE VUZIX AV920 VIDEO 
EYEWEAR; WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S THE TEMPEST: THE 
MAD DASH TO THE WIRED KITCHEN FOR THANKSGIVING 
LUNCH; RETURNING TO SEA LEVEL IN SAN FRANCISCO AFTER 
HIKING PERU'S INCA TRAIL; BEING HELD HOSTAGE IN ZANA’S 
SMELLY SUV; “AND I WANT, AND I NEED, AND I LUST... ANIMAL!" 

WIRED IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF ADVANCE 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS INC. COPYRIGHT ©2008 CONDE 
NAST PUBLICATIONS. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. PRINTED 
IN THE U.S.A. VOLUME 16, NO. 02. WIRED (ISSN 1059-1028) 

IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY C0ND£ NAST PUBLICATIONS, 
WHICH IS A DIVISION OF ADVANCE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
INC. EDITORIAL OFFICE: 520 THIRD STREET, STE. 305, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107-1815. PRINCIPAL OFFICE: THE 
CONDE NAST BUILDING, 4 TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

NY 10036. S. I. NEWHOUSE, JR., CHAIRMAN; CHARLES H. 
TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT/CEO; JOHN W. BELLANDO, EXECU¬ 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT/COO; DEBI CHIRICHELLA SABINO, 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT/CFO; JILL BRIGHT, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT/HUMAN RESOURCES. PERIODICALS POST¬ 
AGE PAID AT NEW YORK, NY, AND AT ADDITIONAL MAILING 
OFFICES. CANADA POST PUBLICATIONS MAIL AGREE¬ 


MENT NO. 40644503. CANADIAN GOODS AND SERVICES 
TAX REGISTRATION NO. 123242885-RT0001. CANADA 
POST: RETURN UNDELIVERABLE CANADIAN ADDRESSES 
TO P.O. BOX 874, STATION MAIN, MARKHAM, ON L3P 8L4. 

POSTMASTER: SEND ADDRESS CHANGES TO WIRED, 

P.O. BOX 37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662. FOR SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS, ADDRESS CHANGES, ADJUSTMENTS, OR BACK 
ISSUE INQUIRIES: PLEASE WRITE TO WIRED. P.O. BOX 
37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662, CALL (800) 769 4733 OR 
EMAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS(dWIRED.COM. PLEASE GIVE BOTH 
NEW AND OLD ADDRESSES AS PRINTED ON MOST RECENT 
LABEL. FIRST COPY OF NEW SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE MAILED 
WITHIN EIGHT WEEKS AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER. ADDRESS 
ALL EDITORIAL, BUSINESS, AND PRODUCTION CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE TO WIRED MAGAZINE, 4 TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
NY 10036. FOR PERMISSIONS AND REPRINT REQUESTS, 
PLEASE CALL (212) 630 5656 OR FAX REQUESTS TO (212) 

630 5883. VISIT US ONLINE AT WWW.WIRED.COM. TO SUB¬ 
SCRIBE TO OTHER CONDE NAST MAGAZINES ON THE WORLD 
WIDE WEB, VISIT WWW.CONDENET.COM. OCCASIONALLY, 

WE MAKE OUR SUBSCRIBER LIST AVAILABLE TO CARE¬ 
FULLY SCREENED COMPANIES THAT OFFER PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES THAT WE BELIEVE WOULD INTEREST OUR 
READERS. IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO RECEIVE THESE OFFERS 
AND/OR INFORMATION, PLEASE ADVISE US AT P.O. BOX 
37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662, OR CALL (800) 769 4733. 


wired is not responsible for the return or loss of, or 
for damage or any other injury to, unsolicited manu¬ 
scripts, unsolicited artwork (including, but not lim¬ 
ited to, drawings, photographs, and transparencies), 
or any other unsolicited materials. Those submit¬ 
ting manuscripts, photographs, artwork, or other 
materials for consideration should not send origi¬ 
nals, unless specifically requested to do so by wired 
in writing. Manuscripts, photographs, artwork, and 
other materials submitted must be accompanied by 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


□ □ □ FEB 2008 











What do ambitious 
Web engineers do 
with too much time 
on their hands? 












They develop the world’s best f 
GMX - Global Mail X-change. 

✓ Already over 10,000,000 satisfied users and counting! 

✓ Huge selection of available names with gmx.us or gmx.com! 

✓ Unprecedented spam protection. Up to 98% hit rate. 

✓ Maximum virus protection guaranteed! 

✓ Bundle your existing e-mail accounts & addresses into one! 

Why our engineers believe GMX is the world’s best webmail service: 


• Professional tools for maximum 
protection from viruses 

»7-fold anti-spam measures 
for up to 98% fewer unwanted 
e-mails 


• Mail addresses to match your needs: 
Select your favorite name from a huge 
selection of available addresses ending 
in gmx.us or gmx.com! 

• You can even continue using your 
existing e-mail addresses with the GMX 
Mail Collector (e.g. Google, Yahoo!, 
Hotmail etc.) and easily manage them 
all from one platform. 



3 John.Doe755@yahoo.com 
Li3 JDrandom9@aol.com (2) 
Baskettball.Club@gmail.com 
9 Jdactive@hotmail .com 


• State-of-the-art, high security 
servers hosted in the USA 

• Over 99% guaranteed availability 
•5 GB storage space 

• Up to 50 MB attachments per mail 

• POP3 & IMAP supported 



MEMBER OF 


GMX Internet Services Inc. is a subsidiary of United Internet, a listed company with a market 
capitalization of 5 bn US $ and over 3,500 employees. GMX has over 10,000,000 enthusiastic 
users and thousands more are joining every day. 


© 2007 GMX Internet Services, Inc. All rights reserved. Visit GMX.com for full details. Product and program specifications and availability are subject to change without notice. 
Gmail is a registered trademark of Google, Inc.; Yahoo! is a registered trademark of Yahoo! Inc; Hotmail is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation; AOL is a registered 
trademark of AOL, LLC. 













e webmail service and call it 



http ://*" 


[Search, 


Delete Miscellaneous 


■ Q Inbox (6) 

Q College 
Q Newsletter (3) 
Q Private 
Q Sports (1)' 

Q Work 
i3$pvn 


Got your message! 
Dinner last night 
How are you? 
Baseball on Thursday 
Call me tonight 
How was your trip? 
Shopping with mum 


0 Sarah HcOonald 
Kevin Smith 
Susan L Moore 
Bob Jones 
Peter Williams 
James Walsh 
Alex Hiller 


11:40 a.m. 
11:52 a.m. 
01:41 p.m. 
02:08 p.m 
09/26/07 
09/26/07 


Logout 


- 

■ ■ 




Jennifer Moran What ’ s up ? 


116 KB 


09/26/07 



A JohnDoe75S@yahoo.com 
iff JOranOom9@aol.com (2) 
Jt BasVettbaH.Clob@gmaiI.eo! 
Si Jdactive@hotmail.com 


Good morning sweetheart 


09/26/07 


Full Screen 
09/28/07 11:11 a.m 


From: Kevin Smith 

Subject: Dinner last night 


Full Screen 
09/28/07 11:11 a.m. 


it a lot. 

arhortl 


100% Free! The widest selection of 
free e-mail addresses. Sign up now! 



























Artifacts From the Future by eric smillie 
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photograph Bv Michael Sugrue 













Everyone can appreciate technologies that go from gas-friendly to gas-free. 

That’s why Chevy" offers seven models with an EPA estimated 30 mpg highway or better?* plus more vehicle choices 
today than any brand that can run on cleaner-burning, mostly renewable E 85 ethanol. 1 It’s also why we’ll introduce both 
Malibu® Hybrid and Tahoe® Hybrid - America’s first full-size hybrid SUV.** And why we’ve put tremendous design and 
engineering resources in place to make Concept Chevy Volt ,Mtt - our extended-range electric vehicle - a reality. Now that’s 
technology everyone can appreciate. Find out more at chevy.com AMERICAN R VOLUTION 


ELECTRIC FUEL CELL 


FUEL EFFICIENCY E85 ETHANOL HYBRID ELECTRIC FUEL CELL 

‘ Based on EPA estimates and segmentation. tE85 is 85% ethanol, 15% gasoline. For more info or to find an E85 station near you, go to chevy.com/e85. **2008 Tahoe Hybrid limited availability starting 
january 2008.2008 Malibu Hybrid limited availability starting early 2008. ttConcept Chevy Volt not available for sale. ©2007 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 
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EPSON 

EXCEED YOUR VISION 



‘Prints the fastest black text documents, compared to ink jets under SI 60 available as of April 2007, based on independent test in Default Mode printing typical office documents. 

Specifications are subject to change without notice. Epson and Epson Stylus are registered trademarks and Epson Exceed Your Vision is a trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation. DURABrite is a registered trademark of 

ive companies. Epson disclaims any and all rights in these marks. © 2007 Epson America, Inc. 


► Naomi 

Grad Student 


The Epson Stylus® Cl20. The world’s fastest 
document ink jet* cranks out laser-quality documents 
and brilliant, beyond-laser-quality color. It’s the high- 
performance ink jet built for Epsonalities with lower- 
than-average printer patience. 


fti 

ffilMiifi 




► Everyone’s got an Epsonality. Discover yours at Epsonality.com 


“A lot of guys get freaked out when they 
hear I’m a Cl 20. After all, my printer 
speed can be pretty intimidating.” 





